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ADVERTISEMENT. 




IjHE Editor begs leave to mention 
I that he is under no apprehen- 
sion that the readers of the first 
volume of these Specimens of the Old 
Divines will require any apology for offer- 
ing to them a second. His first intention 
certainly was to compress his materials 
into a single volume ; but as these became 
more familiar to him, he found that he 
could carry out his purpose only by choos- 
ing one of two alternatives — either to re- 
duce his extracts so far as would deprive 
them of characteristic specialty, or to 
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leave out some of the authors wh 
names are too famous for being exclud 
Hence the appearance of this second p; 
which he has no hesitation in pronounc 
equal, if not superior, to the first 

Edinburgh, May 1864. 
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ROBERT BRUCE. 




IjOBERT BRUCE was bom in the 
year 1559. He was the second son 
of a very ancient and honourable 
family — Bruce, laird of Airth, in 
the shire of Stirling, one of the ancient 
barons of Scotland, claiming descent from 
the royal family. His father sent him early 
to the University of St Andrews, where he 
made good proficiency in philosophy, and 
commenced master of arts. The first inclina- 
tions of the young student as regards pro- 
fession were towards the dvil law ; and, ac- 
cording to the custom of the times, he was 
sent to France, where, in the University of 
Louvain, he prosecuted his studies with signal 
success. After his return, he attended the 
Court of Session as an advocate ; and there 
seems to have been a design that he should 

A2 
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be a canditate for a senatorship in the College 
of Justice. Having remained in the practice 
of the law for tea ytars, he found within his 
breast a strong- inclination to apply himself 
to the study of divinity, and he now began to 
read the Scriptures ; yet, in compliance with 
the wishes of \a& friends, he endeavoured to 
quell his new aspirations — a resolution in 
which he might have been successful, had it 
not been for one of those supposed super- 
natural interferences by which several of the 
old divines were called to the ministry. ,He 
had always been a believer in dreams and 
visions; and with this tendency, he felt no 
difficulty in construing some midnight com- 
punctions of conscience into a direct call by 
God to devote himself to a holy life. This 
circumstance resolved him ; and in spite of 
the opposition of his father, he repaired to 
St Andrews, with the view of opening his 
heart to Mr Andrew Melville. The result 
was that he straightway became one of the 
teachers of religion. In the year 1587, Mr 
Andrew Melville took him to the Assembly 
held in Edinburgh. The city was then in 
great want of ministers ; and Bruce, having 
been put upon the leet, was with common 
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consent called to the office of the ministry, 
though not with his consent, for he preferred 
to return to St Andre'Wfe, haying " no will to 
the Court" After many refusals, he was in- 
duced to give way, and entered upon his 
pastoral work with great zeaL He became 
the friend and counsellor cf the King, by 
whom he was so greatly favoured, that on 
the occasion of his Majesty's matrimonial 
expedition to Norway he received many royal 
letters breathing love and esteem. He con- 
tinued in this royal favour for several years, 
but the conditions of this intercourse were 
not fated to be lasting ; the King began to 
give signs of favour to the Popish lords, and 
even went the length of getting passed the 
act of abolition of the excommunication 
which had been issued against them. The 
faithful guardian of the rights of religion saw 
the change before it took the form of overt 
acts, and did not hesitate to stand firmly up 
for what he deemed the cause of his para- 
mount Master. Inevitable complications 
ensued, all tending to an estrangement, if not 
mutual hostility, between the Court and the 
minister. They differed as to the xaeivV^ ^l 
Knox, the recall of the baiiislied\oT^"5, ^'t 
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treatment of Bothwell, and many other 
things ; but the circumstance which entered 
most deeply into the heart of the King was 
the refusal of Bruce to pronounce from the 
pulpit the innocence of James in the myste- 
rious affair of the Gowrie conspiracy, accord- 
ing to the royal command. This vexatious 
question occupied years. Right as Bruce 
was in the principle upon which he based his 
refusal, it is doubtful how far he could justify 
a distinction he made between an acknow- 
ledgment of the King's innocence made by 
him as a private individual, and that required 
to be made in the character of a servant of 
the Lord speaking from the pulpit Nor did 
the distinction avail Bruce, for the King 
would not be satisfied with less than the 
public declaration ; and the dispute waxed 
more bitter at every effort of adjustment, till 
at last the King's mind was incensed to a 
degree which rendered all reconciliation im- 
possible. In August 1600 the Edinburgh 
ministers were banished from the city, and 
discharged from preaching anywhere in the 
King's dominions. From this time forth 
nothing but evil, in a worldly sense, attended 
tAe life and actions of Robert Brvic^. 11^ 
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went to London, was subsequently ordered 
*'to ward" in his own house ; and, still perse- 
cuted by the King, he agreed to sign a de- 
claration at Perth (as a subject) of his sense 
of the King's innocence ; yet all this would 
not suffice. In 1603 he was removed from 
his ministry in Edinburgh ; in 1604 he was 
changed to Inverness, where he was treated 
by much humihating usage. Several times 
cited before the Council, he stood firmly up 
to his determination, and latterly, in 162 1, he 
was warded in Edinburgh Castle. In 1622 
he was again banished to Inverness, from 
whence returning in 1624, he lived in his 
own house at Kinnaird till the period of his 
deaths which took place in August 1631. 



In what point we should examine our 
Conscience. 

Would thou know whether thy conscience 
be at unity or peace with God or not ? 
Thou shalt know it in this way. The God 
in heaven He can have no society, nor keep 
company with, that soul which is always un- 
clean, that is every way defiled. No, He can- 
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not Now I speak not so precisely that I 
make a soul to be fully sanctified and per- 
fectly holy in this life. No ; in this life there 
are wonderful iniquities, gross sins, and great 
faults, wherewith even the righteous are de- 
filed. But this is my meaning. There is no 
soul that can be at peace with God, or where- 
with the Lord can have any society, but it in 
some measure must be sanctified and made 
holy, for God cannot make residence in a 
soul that is unclean alway ; and therefore in 
force in somfc measure it must be sanctified ; 
there must be so muckle made clean in one 
neuk or other of that soul wherein the Lord 
of heaven, by His Holy Spirit, may make 
His residence. Now, let us s^e — ^whereby is 
the soul sanctified ? Peter says that the soul 
of man is purified by faith, that the heart of 
man is purged by faith. So faitk opens and 
purges the heart by faith in Christ Jesus, 
and in the merits of His blood we have peace 

Lwith God " Being justified by faith, we have 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
OirisL" Now comes in this point ; ye have 
to prove yourselves whether ye be in faith or 
not; as the apostle says, "Try and see 
^bctba-ye have faith in Christ ox noO Y.il- 
^toine if your soul be seasoned -mxScL V3d:vs 
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faith ; for if ye have not faith in Christ, 
Christ is not in you ; and if Christ be not in 
you, ye are in an evil estate, ye are in the 
state of the reprobate and damned. So every 
one ought to look carefully and see if he have 
a belief in the blood of Christ or not ; whether 
he believes to get mercy by His merits and 
sanctification by His blood or not For if 
thou have no noeasure of this faith, thou 
hast no measure of peace with God ; by 
reason our peace with God is engendered, 
and grows daily more and more, by true faith 
in Christ Now this, faith, where it is true, 
where it is Uvely, and couples the heart with 
God, as I have spoken, it must break out in 
word ; it cannot be holden in, but it must 
break out It^znust break out in word, in 
glorifying the God of heaven, who has for- 
given us our sins ; it must break out in word, 
by giving a notable confession of those sins 
wherein we have offended Him ; it must break 
out in deed, in doing good works to testify to 
the world that thing which is within thy 
heart; to testify to the world that thou 
who has this faith art a new man; that 
by thy good example of life and conver- 
sation thou may edify thy bte.Onxt.T^^ \5s\r. 
simple ones, of the truth of God^ ^Xi.^ \X\aN. 
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by thine holy life thou may draw sinners to 
repentance, tliat they seeing thy light may 
be compelled to glorify God in thee. Then 
in the first point of trial let me look to these 
three — to the heart, to the mouth, and to the 
hand. Take heed that there be a harmony 
betwixt these three, and that they all sing one 
song ; for if the heart be inwardly coupled 
with God, there is no. doubt but the mouth 
wiU outwardly glorify Him ; and if thine 
heart and mouth be renewed, and be one, of 
necessity thou must utter this in thy con- 
versation. There must be agreement be- 
twixt the heart and the hand ; thy conversa- 
tion must be changed with the heart, and be 
holy, honest, and godhr as the heart is ; so 
that if thy conversation be not good, let men 
speak what they will, the heart b but defiled: 
thus true and h^-ehr faith hath no place in it. 
Then wilt thou ^>eer. When art thou at one 
with God? When thy conversation, thine 
lieart, and thine mouth says all one thing. 
Then no question thou hast the work of faith 
wrought by the Holy Spirit in thy heart, 
wbidi makes thee to be at peace with God. 
Tltis is the first point wherdn ye should try 
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The Trial by Love. 

The next point is love. Ye must try 
whether ye be in love and under charity with 
your neighbour or not For as thou art not • 
coupled with God but by the bond of faith, 
so thou art not coupled with thy neighbour 
nor joined with no member of Christ on this 
earth but by the bond of love, amity, and 
charity. Take away love, thou art not a 
member of this body ; for love is the master 
sinew that couples all these members of 
Christ's body together, and makes them to 
grow up all in a spiritual and mystical unity. 
Love is the only mark whereby the children 
of Christ and members of Christ's body are 
known from the rest of the world. Love is 
that holy oil that refreshes our souls and 
makes us like unto God ; and the more we 
grow in love, the more God by His Spirit 
dwells in us, for God is love. So that except 
that by some measure love for thy neighbour 
dwell in thy heart, thou canst have no society 
for thy neighbour, far less with God. If the 
manners of men were examined by this rule, 
we should find a multitude of godless people 
in this country who have their heaxls x^L^vaJ^, 
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with malice, every one against others ; and 
where the devil and a malicious spirit dwells 
there is no place there for the Holy Spirit ; 
and now suppose the Lord has gone about, 
by all means possible, late and early to in- 
struct them and to infound in them this pre- 
cious love and amity towards God and their 
neighbour, and so to alter their condition, 
yet they will not suffer themselves to be 
wakened while the great vengeance and mal- 
ediction of God light on their carcases. Al- 
ways this love, this honest and godly conver- 
sation flows all from the root of faith ; so that 
if thy heart have faith in any measure, and it 
were never so small, in that same measure 
thou must have lov^ towards thy neighbour ; 
and this love is never idle, but is ever utter- 
ing the self either in one effect or other. And 
in respect faith is the ground whereupon all 
the rest depends, and in respect that this faith 
is such a jewel as without the which it is not 
possible for any of you to please God, with- 
out the which all your doings are abomina- 
tion before Him, without the which ye are 
left in a terrible misery, which misery is so 
muckle the more terrible that ye are ignorant 
of it, is it not good reason that we know and 
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understand how this faith is wrought and 
created in our souls by the Holy Spirit, and 
how it is entertained and nourished in our 
souls ? That seeing how it is created, and 
hearing tell the manner in which it is brought 
about, ye may examine your consciences and 
see whether ye be in the faith or not 

How Faith is created in our Minds. 
Then let us come to speak of this faith 
how it is created in every one of your souls. 
I take my ground out of the evangelist John, 
where our Master says, " No man can come 
to me except the Father which has sent me 
draw him." In the which words we see 
clearly, except that we be drawn, except we 
be con^lled, except we be rugged, except of 
unwilling we be made willing by God the 
Father, it is not possible for us to come to 
His Son. What is the reason of this, that 
the Spirit of God must draw us and make us 
willing or ever we come to God ? Because 
by nature we are not only wounded and 
lamed by sin and iniquity, but, as the 
apostle shews, we are wholly dead in tres- 
passes and sins. Yea, look how void any 
carcase is (^ a, natural life ; as void ^x^ Q>xt 
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souls, (suppose they be living the nature 
life,) as void are they of the life of God, < 
that heavenly and spiritual life whereunto w 
in this life do aspire, unto the time that th 
Spirit of God draw our hearts and minds- 
that is, quicken our hearts and minds. Na; 
it is not a draught as we take it commonl; 
it is a very quickening of a dead thing, 
is a quickening of that thing which was voi 
of the life of the Spirit Then except tl: 
Spirit of God draw us — ^that is, quicken i 
with that spiritual and heavenly life — it is n( 
possible to us to come to heaven ; and e: 
cept He nourish this life which He has begu 
it is not possible that we can stand in th 
life. So the Spirit of God is said to draw i 
— that is,' to begin this life in us — and be t 
same Holy Spirit to continue and nour 
this life in us. Now by the draught of 
Spirit our souls are quickened ; and by 
drawing of the Spirit I understand no o 
thing but the forging and creating of fail 
our souls, which makes us new creat 
Let us see now what order the Spirit of 
keeps in drawing us, and in forginf 
creating this faith in our souls. First 
I divide the soul in no more parts noi 
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monly it uses to be divided — that is, in the 
heart and in the mind. Our mind, then, 
being one cloud of darkness, altogether blind 
naturally — there being nothing in that mind 
of ours but vanity and error, whereby we 
vanish away, and can never bide at no good 
purpose — what does the Spirit of God? 
The first work that ever the Spirit of God 
does, He takes order with the mind. And 
what does He to the mind ? He banishes 
darkness. He chases out vanity and blind- 
ness, that naturally lurks in the mind ; and 
in place of this darkness He places in the 
mind a light, a celestial and a heavenly light, 
a hght which is resident in Christ Jesus only. 
. . . . Now before I get this light what is my 
heart and mind doing ? There is never one 
of you but you have experience, as I myself 
have, in what estate the heart and mind is 
before this light enter. The mind is lying 
drowned in blindness, and the heart is har- 
dened, and they both conspire together in 
one vice to set up an idol instead of God — a 
domestic and invisible idol ; and what sort of 
idol is that, I pray you ? No doubt a worldly 
or fleshly affection, one or other. This is set 
up in the throne of thy heart. And on this 
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idol thou bestows the service of thy whole 
heart, of thy whole mind, of thy whole soul 
and body* And thou art mair addicted to 
the service of that idol nor ever thou was to 
the service of the Uving God. 

How Faith is created in our Hearts, 
But we are forbidden to stand here. If 
faith go no further than the mind, it is not 
the faith we are seeking. For the faith that 
justifies and does us good must open the 
heart as well as it opens the mind ; it must 
banish that idol and affection out of the 
heart, and in his stead set down a throne to 
Christ Jesus ; so that except the good Spirit 
of Christ go further nor the mind, and banish 
this idol as well out of our hearts as out of 
our minds, we get not that justif>ing faith 
whereby we may look for mercy. Yea, the 
Spirit of God must not only stand in lighten- 
ing the mind ; but it must mollify thi» heart 
of thine and change thine affection; and 
where thy affection was wicked and ill God's 
Spirit must change the will ; and He never 
can change the will except He make the 
ground of thy heart good, that it may be set 
on God ^d bring forth good fruit abundantly 
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to the owner. And what teaches this ? This 
teaches you to seek for an honest heart, and 
seek instantly, until ye obtain it For what 
avails it to any man to ken what is good or 
what is ill except he shall have a way shewn 
him how he shall eschew the ill, and a means 
given him to make himself partaker of> the 
good ? Is not this an idle and unprofitable 
knowledge to me to see afar off and to ken 
that this is good for me whenas I find not 
a means how to be partaker of that good, that 
It may be a special good thing to me ? Is it 
not an idle knowledge, also, to ken that this 
is ill for me, that it will do me ill if I do it, 
and yet that very same thing I will do, and 
no other ? So the Spirit of God links these 
two together in this work ; and a,s Hereform? 
the mind, He reforms also the heart, and 
makes you to be partakers of that good which 
you see, and to eschew that ill which you see. 
And this is the second work of the Spirit, not 
only to present a thing to thee, but to make 
it thine in effect. For howbeit the mind 
would do her turn never so well, and let thee 
see that Christ is thine ; and present Him to 
thee never so oft, if the heart be not reformed* 
that will and crooked affection that. is in thy 
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heart will prefer itself to Christ, and will make 
thee to count all but folly in respect of that 
idol ; and therefore it were an idle and a fool- 
ish thing for me to see my salvation except 
I get grace to be partaker of it ; and what 
avails it to thee to see the devil, to see thine 
own sins that slays thee, except thou gets 
grace to eschew them ? And so the second 
work of the Spirit is this : He enters in the 
heart, He dantons the heart and wonderfully 
changes it, and makes the will of it obedient ; 
He mollifies the affection which was hard of 
before in such sort that it is made to pour 
out thy affection in some measure on the 
living God, where it was poured out on one 
idol or other of thine own before. Then ex- 
cept the heart will do his part as the mind 
does his part, the whole soul is not consecrate 
to God ; for God hath not made the soul that 
the heart should serve thee, and the mind 
only should serve Him; but thy service is 
only then acceptable to God when thou con- 
secrates thy heart as well as the mind to 
Him. 

How Faith must be Nourished, 
Now from time a thing be begun, there is 
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further required; for suppose this faith be 
formed in your minds, in your hearts, and 
souls, yet that is not enough ; but that which 
is formed must be nourished, and he who is 
conceived must be entertained and brought 
up, or else the love that is begun in me by 
the Holy Spirit, except by ordinary means it 
be daily entertained and nourished, it will 
decay ; except the Lord continue the draught 
and working of His Holy Spirit, it is not 
possible that I can continue in the faith. 
And how must we nourish and continue faith 
in our souls ? Two manner of ways. First, 
we nourish faith begun in our souls by hear- 
ing of the word, not of every word, but by 
hearing of the word of God preached, and 
not by the hearing of every man, but by 
hearing that word preached by him that is 
sent For this is the ordinary means where- 
unto the Lord has bound him. He will work 
faith by hearing of the word and perception 
of the sacraments ; and the more thou hear 
the word, and the oftener thou receive the 
sacraments, the more thy faith is nourished 
Now, it is not only by hearing of the word 
and perception of the sacraments that we 
nourish faith. The word and the sacraments 
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are not able of themselves to nourish this 
faith in us, except the working of the Holy 
Spirit be conjoined with their ministry. But 
the word and sacraments are sent to nourish 
faith in our souls, because they offer and 
exhibit Christ to us, who is the meat, the 
drink, the life of our souls ; and in respect 
that in the word and sacraments we get 
Christ, w|;io is the food of our souls, therefore 
the word and sacraments are sent to nourish 
our souls, as is set down : "The disciples of 
Christ were earnestly occupied and continued 
in the apostles' doctrine and. fellowship, and 
breaking of bread, and prayers ;*' by these 
means entertaining, augmenting, and nour- 
ishing the faith that was begun in them. 
Then the Holy Spirit begins this faith, Works 
this faith, creates this faith, nourishes and 
entertains this faith in our souls by hearing 
of the preached word, and by participation 
of the sacraments, which are the ordinary 
means whereby the Lord nourishes us, and 
continues this spiritual food with us ; for 
look, by what means the spiritual life is 
begun by these same means it is nourished 
and entertained, as this temporal life is enter- 
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tained and nourished by the same means 
whereby it is begun. 

Of those that will not hear the Word, 
Well, I say over-great wealth gars wit 
waver ; and the abundance of this word en- 
genders such a loathsomeness that it is a 
rare thing to find out any that has that thirst 
and desire to hear the word as they were 
wont to have in the beginning. And as to 
our great men, they will not hear it at all ; 
for they cannot hear the thing that accuses 
them and convicts them; but because this 
word accuses and convicts them they run 
from it. But they should not do so; they 
should not run from Christ, nor from His 
word that accuses them; but they should 
hear the word, and as the word accuses 
them, they should accuse themselves also, 
and thereby they may come to a confession 
of their sin, and obtain mercy for the same. 
So when Christ accuses thee thou should 
not run from Him, but thou should draw 
near to Him ; thou should threep kindness 
of Him, and make irruption, as it were, and 
forcibly enter mto His kingdom^ 1\. \s xiaX 
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the way when thy sin twitches thee, and 
when Christ accuses thee, to run from Him. 
No ; thou should then turn to Him and 
should confess thy sin, cry ^^Peccavi^ and 
seek mercy ; and after that thou hast gotten 
mercy, this word shall become as pleasant to 
thee, and thou shalt take as great delight to 
come to the hearing of it, as ever thou de- 
lighted to fly from it before. But alas ! our 
loathsomeness and disdain is grown to such 
a height, that truly I am moved to believe 
firmly that the Lord has concluded that we 
shall not enter in His rest, and that only for 
the great contempt of His mercy and grace 
which is now so richly offered. For why? 
God cannot deal otherwise with us nor He 
dealt with our forefathers the Israelites for 
the negligence of the Evangel, which was 
then obscurely preached; for then it was 
far from the incarnation of Christ ; and the 
further that it was from His incarnation the 
Evangel was aye the more obscurely preached, 
under dark types and shadow. Yet, notwith- 
standing, the fathers that heard that Evangel 
preached and believed it not, they perished 
aJJ in the wilderness, except two, as ye have 
heard sometimes from lVv\s ^\aic^. Kxv^ V^ 
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they for the contempt of so dark a light 
perished, much more must ye, that are their 
children, perish for the contempt of the Sun 
of Righteousness, who is risen so plainly and 
shines so clearly now in the preaching of the 
gospel ; except the Lord in His mercy pre- 
vent you, and except ye prevent His judg- 
ment by earnest seeking, and except ye seek 
a feeling and seek inward senses that ye may 
see and feel the grace that is offered. 



DAVID CALDERWOOD. 




IHE year of the birth of David 
1 Calderwood has not been recorded, 
nor is anything known of tke name 
or occupation of his father. The 
earliest notice we have of him is, that he was 
settled as minister of Grayling, in Roxburgh- 
shire, in the year 1604. A zealous supporter 
of Presbytery, he set himself with all his 
power and boldness to oppose the designs of 
the Court at that time, aiming at the intro- 
duction of Episcopacy into Scotland. In 
1608, when the Bishop of Glasgow paid a 
visit to the Synod of Merse and Teviotdale, 
Galderwood gave in a paper declining the 
Bishop's jurisdiction, a^ act for which he 
was confined for several years to his parish. 
In 161 7, when King James paid a visit to 
Scotland for the purpose of ur^mg forward 
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his prelatic scheme, and while the Parlia- 
ment was contriving how the king might be 
invested with the supreme power over the 
Church, the clergy was convened collusively, 
so that it niight appear that all the procedure 
received the approbation of the Presbyterian 
authorities. At this meeting the bishops 
sat as if in convocation, confident that no 
minister would be bold enough to appear and 
object to the proceedings ; but it was soon 
apparent that they had miscalculated the 
courage of at least one recusant, for Calder- 
wood stood up, and not only denied that the 
meeting was to be considered a convocation, 
but ridiculed the silk gowns of the bishops. 
He subsequently appeared at another meet- 
ing, and gave in a protest against an article 
whereby it was jntended to give an ecclesias- 
tical council appointed by the king power 
to make laws for the Qiurch. At a Com- 
mission Court held at St Andrews, Calder- 
wood was cited to appear and answer for his 
seditions ; and the king was moved by curi- 
osity to examine the stiff recusant The 
questions and answers have been preserved, 
and shew that Calderwood and his party 
stood up for many points of \i\)ei\.'^ ^YciOa 
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have since been secured. Confined for some 
time in St Andrews, he was afterwards ban- 
ished, and took up his residence in Hol- 
land, where he lived from 1 6 19 till the death 
of King James, in 1625. In 1623 appeared 
his famous ^^ Altare Damascenum^ a satire 
against the insidious means resorted to for 
introducing Episcopacy, so poignant that it 
was said to have stung the conscience of the 
king. This effect was attempted to be taken 
away by a person of the name of Scott, who 
published a recantation as if by Calderwood, 
then given out as dead ; but the author of 
the " Altare^^ very soon let them know he was 
aUve, and that in spite of an attempt said to 
have been meditated by Scott to assassinate 
him, and thereby prove the truth of the re- 
port Calderwood, after his return, lived 
privately in Edinburgh, for many years en- 
gaged in collecting Church papers, and writ- 
ing a History of the Church from the death of 
James V. to that of James VI., — ^manuscript 
copies of which are extant in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. On the breaking out of the 
troubles in 1638, Calderwood appeared in the 
Glasgow Assembly of that year, and shewed 
tbe use be could make oi Yds Vivwj\^^'gi. 
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Subsequently he resumed his duty as pastor, 
officiating at Pencaitland, in East Lothian. 
In 1643, he was appointed one of the com- 
mittee for drawing up a Directory of Public 
Worship. In 1657, when Cromwell's party 
were in the Lothians, he retired to Jedburgh, 
where he died. His ^^Altare Damascenum^ 
and " True History of the Church of Scot- 
land," have been often re-published. 



The Kirk*s Confession of the Great Good- 
ness of the Lord. 

The riches of the great favours of my Spouse 
towards me [the Kirk] have been so great, He 
hath made His glory to dwell so sensibly in 
this land, that I may boldly say, mercy and 
truth, righteousness and peace had never 
since Christ's coming in the flesh a more 
glorious meeting and amiable embracing on 
earth than ye have seen among yourselves in 
the rough end of this northern island ; which, 
therefore, hath justly obtained (to my no 
small comfort) a great name among the chief 
kirks and kingdoms of the world. ^^^^o^Vt 
that sat in darkness hath seen a ^^^XXv^DlV 
B 2 
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and to thorn who sat in the region of death 
Hght is sprung up. Tp what nation under 
heaven (whei^now the ^un of Righteousness 
hath shined upon most part of the world) 
hath the Lord communicated the gospel for 
so large a time, with such purity, fulness, 
prosperity, power, liberty, and peace ? The 
hottest persecutions had never greater purity 
and power ; the most halcyon heretical times 
had never more prosperity and peace ; the 
best reformed kirks in other places can hardly 
parallel your fulness and liberty. And all 
these with such continuance, that not only 
hath He made the truth to stay with you as 
He did the sun in the days of Josuah ; but 
when the cloud of your iniquities did hasten 
it to go down, in His mercy hath He brought 
back the glorious Sun by many degrees, as 
in the times of Hezekiah. Oh that ye had 
known the long pleasant day of your visit- 
ation, and in this your day the things be- 
longing to your peace ! Christ hath not only 
been one and His name One in respect of 
His prophetical office for your information, 
of His priesthood for the expiation of your 
sins and intercession for you ; but also hath 
displayed His banners, and \ia.\}tL ^«^^d 
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Himself (few can say the like) a sovereign 
King in our land, to jgovem you by His own 
sceptre erected in His Word, to cut off with 
His sword all monuments oT idolatry and 
superfluity of pompous ceremonies ; and to 
restore all the means of His worship, in word, 
sacraments, and discipline, to the holy integ- 
rity and simplicity of the first pattern shewed 
in the Mount ; from the which, by that wis- 
dom of man which is ever foolishness with 
God, they had fearfully and shamefully 
swerved. The sincere sort of the bordering 
nations about you have been so ravished 
with that beauty of the Lord upon your Zion, 
with that crown of glory and rich diadem 
by the hand of our God set upon your heads, 
that they have made you the meath of their 
religious wishes; they have with vehement 
desires longed to see the things that ye have 
seen ; and have not spared to profess that 
in your case they would rather suffer them- 
selves to be dissolved than that one pin of 
that holy tabernacle, so divinely compacted, 
should be loosed. Within and amongst your- 
selves that purity of profession received uni- 
versally with so full consent, that prince and 
-peers, pastors and people, were alV iot QnroX. \ 
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one heart and one soul of those who believed, 
with such evidences of God*s favour that the 
windows and gates of heaven seemed to be 
opened, to rain down upon this land spiritual 
gifts to save you, as sometime they had been 
ready to pour down rain to destroy the world ; 
every hand almost received some gift, and 
every head crowned with some grace with 
such success that it brought a rare unity, 
prosperity, and peace upon Kirk and Com- 
monwealth. 

The Kirk's Thankfulness for the Reformation, 
And surely your forgetful ingratitude were 
inexpiable if with the matter ye remembered 
not the finger of God wonderfully working 
in the means of that glorious Reformation. 
We have to regret that the atheism of these 
dregs of times and manners is become so 
gross that all events now are sacrilegiously 
ascribed to second causes. If Naaman his 
cure, or Anna her fruitfulness, or the Egyp- 
tian or Babylonian liberty had fallen out in 
these godless times, it had been counted fool- 
ishness and simplicity of men over-religious, 
upon the ignorance of alterations wrought by 
nature or policy, to attribute them Xo Ood. 
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Yet God is ti^e L«rd ; of Him, and through 
Him, and for Him are all things Con- 
sider for a little, and mark the constitution 
of the time before this Reformation was 
wrought, — the grandeur, pride, and insolences 
of my office-bearers then ; the averse dispo- 
sition and induration of the personages, 
both at home and abroad, upon whom, in 
man's eyes, it did depend ; the heathenish 
darkness of idolatry and palpable blindness 
of superstition wherein the multitude was 
wrapped, and ye shall be forced to say, that 
he who would have intended a change of re- 
ligion might have received that despairing 
answer which a man of great spirit and place, 
an enemy of Romish pride and a desirer of 
reformation, gave concerning Luther's pur- 
pose — " Brother^ brother^ go to your cloister^ 
and say^ Have mercy on me, O GodP All 
seen second causes were posting on in a con- 
trary course ; or if any possibility of alteration 
could have been imagined, what hope could 
have been thereof, except it had been 
wrought with the edge of the sword bathed 
in blood ? — ^as Grostead, " the hammer " of 
Rome, said a little before his death. Yet, to 
the endless praise and wondttlxA ^^^i^^^'sa 
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and wisdom of our God, be it semembere( 
the great work was so singularly brough 
about and perfected, that almost withou 
blood, except the blood of a few martyrs 
(wherein, through the same wisdom an< 
goodness, for commending and ratifjdng th 
truth the mouth of the sword of persecutioi 
was dipped,) the whole body and shado>» 
substance and ceremonies, root and branches 
of Romish idolatry were at once cut off. 

The Godless Multitude addressed by 
the Kirk. 
To let pass the desperate profaneness c 
many crying sins, even beyond the cry c 
Sodom, (considering all the circumstance 
of the mercy of God, of the means and spao 
granted to you to repent,) by continual im 
portunity deaving the ears of Divine justice 
that had not the Lord had respect to som 
of the secret ones who kneel before Him da; 
and night to continue His gracious favoui 
with you misregarded of the world, but m; 
[the Church's] chariots and horsemen ; ha< 
He not a purpose to prevent the insolence 
of my enemies, " / have satd^ I would scatte. 
/y^^ a^rifiuff I would make their rtnum 
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brance to cease from amongst men^ save that 
I feared the fury of the enemy lest their ad- 
versaries should wax proud ;^^ and, which is 
principal, did not the Lord for His own 
Name's sake and the praise of His mercy 
spare me, we had long since been consumed, 
and the enemy had entered within thy gates : 
to let pass that lukewarmness and careless 
mediocrity in the matters of God, that adi- 
aphorism in my affairs which hath in it a 
nature and proper power to hasten at the 
hand of God the removal of my candlestick, 
and to bring in the famine of the word. 
For how can the Lord without indignation 
suffer men to esteem basely of the least cir- 
cumstance which He willeth to be observed ? 
And not to insist on that fall from your first 
love, decay of your wonted zeal, secret in- 
devotion even in true Christians, — where is 
that wonted power and demonstration of the 
Spirit in preaching? that cheerfulness in 
holy exercises? that circumspect walking 
before God in all your ways ? that prepara- 
tion to Divine duties ? that spirit of depreca- 
tions ? that spiritual profit of hearing, com- 
municating, meditation, and co\iCtxt,Ti<^^\ 
that cojiscientious conference Va mxccieckj?^ 
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of others and working upon your acquaint- 
ance, to bring them within the bosom of my 
love? that jealousy over your hearts? that 
indignation against errors, idols, apostates ? 
Is not the life of religion condemned under the 
names of hypocrisy, singularity, melancholy, 
simphcity, puritanism ? and the delight there- 
of smothered under the ashes of this errant 
time, or put in a thief's bowet ; so that the 
godly, now borne down with a bastard 
modesty and spiritual pusillanimity, dis- 
semble and conceal the grace of God, for 
eschewing the shame and offence ot the 
world, which the wicked not long since did 
simulate and counterfeit for currying of 
credit with. 

The Kirk^s glory turned into shame. 
But leaving all these, I [the Kirk] come to 
complain of the alteration made upon my 
outward face and government. May not I 
now, as once the world becoming Arian, 
pour out my sighs and wonder how sud- 
denly I am changed from that which I was, 
and become that which now I am ? All the 
rites of 'Romt are not more odious to many 
men than my present cetemoiv\2\ csyas»'C\\»r 
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tion was to them of late. The forms and 
fruits of preaching fearfully changed, the 
crystalline fountains of Holy Scripture 
troubled with the mud of man's putrid learn- 
ing, the ministration of the sacraments 
brought in under a new guise of man's shap- 
ing, the painsful ministry turned into a busy 
lordship, and those who are set over souls 
and should war unto God are become secu- 
lars, entangling themselves with the affairs 
of this life ; nothing but a pompous shadow 
for God's simple service. Demas and Dia- 
trephes are become the patterns of wisdom 
and pre-eminence ; Chrysostom is thrust out, 
and Arsatius placed in his room; beloved 
Liberius is set aside and lightlied ; Felix is 
set to feed the flock ; prattling time-servers 
are become preachers, and powerful pastors 
put to silence ; plain and frequent preaching 
reproved, a read liturgy recommended ; a 
Levite for a priest and messenger to God's 
people ; non-residents, with their flattering 
varlets, set in the chairs of dignity, fed with 
plurality of benefices ; and painsful promisers 
of the kingdom of Christ, and subverters of 
Antichrist, with Ignorance, the mother of de- 
votion, home down and despised •, \2XiQ>ax^x^ 
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vexed with anguish of spirit, and loiterers live 
in health and ease. In the time of confusion 
wicked men attain to honour; and that seat of 
dignity whereof in a peaceable commonweaUh 
they despaired^ in the time of trouble they 
hope to procure. Commands are concealed. 
Canons are made commands. And as Ger- 
son complained in his time : a monk more 
severely punished for going without his cowl 
than for committing adultery or sacrilege. 
Or as Chaucer : the friar more bound to his 
habit than a man to his wife. The duties of 
ministers and edification of Christians, tied 
to the senseless practice of trifling ceremonies. 
And hence we see it is that old hypo- 
crites are become professed atheists, Phila- 
delphian professors are come to a Laodicean 
temper, Papists wax insolent and obstinate, 
the faithful pastors either put from the build- 
ing of the sanctuary or forced to build with 
the one hand, and, with Nehemiah, to bear 
off their corruptions with the other; the 
people, through public contradiction and pre- 
sent practices contrary to late preachings, - 
know not what way to incline. But as 
usually it falleth in multitudes when they 
are shaken with contrary doctIiIk&s^xkd tossed 
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betwixt error and truth, from being doubtful 
in questions moved about religion, their hearts 
in end are opened, and themselves made 
naked to receive every corruption and 
vanity, as the contentions about Eutyche's 
opinion thrust out Christ and brought in 
Mohammed ; yea, except tiie Lord restrain 
and stay thy rush into atheism in opinion 
and epicurism in conversation, where through 
the life of religion is utterly extinguished. 
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lOBERT LEIGHTON was the 
I eldest son of Alexander Leighton, 
a Scotchman by birth, and a doctor 
in divinity, who in the early part of 
the seventeenth century was condemned by 
the Star Chamber to mutilation and eleven 
years' imprisonment for having written two 
books, called ** The Looking-glass of the Holy 
War," and "Zion's Plea or Appeal to the 
Parliament" Robert was at an early age sent 
for his education to Scotland, where he soon 
shewed a proficiency in the learned languages 
above his fellow-students, insomuch that, as 
Burnet says, he came to have "the greatest 
command of the purest Latin that e^r he 
knew in any one." But while he was thus 
conquering the difficulties of learning, he was 
engaged in the higher workoi suV^dum^Vvls 
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spirit to a sense of divine things, and a con- 
tempt for wealth and reputation ; a conse- 
quence of which was that he came to have 
the lowest thoughts of himself possible, with 
such a command of his passions that he was 
not only seldom or ever seen moved as other 
men, but never guilty of uttering an idle 
word. Nor could it ever be said diat this 
habit of mind partook of asceticism ; for while 
he elected his own estimate of himself and of 
the world, he was entirely free from censuring 
others, or imposing upon them his own views 
of the conduct of life. When he had finished 
his academical studies he was sent by his 
father to France, where he spent some years, 
and learned to speak the French language 
like a native of that country. After his 
travels he returned to Scotland, and having 
passed his trials for the ministry with the 
approbation of his judges, he was ordained 
minister of Newbattle, in the presbytery of 
Dalkeith, six miles from Edinburgh. While 
yet very young, he attained to his greatest 
exd^ence in preaching, exhibiting that sub- 
limity of thought and expression for which 
he got general credit It is this period of 
his ministry of which Burnet spe^^s '^\vfcTL 
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he says that the grace and gravity of his pro- 
nunciation was such that few heard him 
without a sensible emotion. "I am sure," 
he adds, *' I never did : his style was rather 
too fine, but there was a majesty and beauty 
in it that left so deep an impression, that I 
cannot yet forget the sermons I heard him 
preach thirty years ago ; and yet with this he 
seemed to look on himself as so ordinary a 
preacher, that while he had a cure he was 
ready to employ all others." It has been 
said of him that he preached up a higher and 
purer rule of life than seemed to many con- 
sistent with human nature ; but, on the other 
hand, it was universally admitted that " his 
own practice did even outshine his doctrine." 
Of this period of his life it is also said, that 
he paid little attention to forms of durch 
government, attending but rarely the meet- 
ings of the presbytery, and choosing rdther to 
live in retirement and attend to the care of 
his flock. Though bred up to entertain a 
strong aversion to the frame of the Church of 
England, and nourished, as it were, with the 
warm and violent opinions of his father, he 
came at an early period to consider forms of 
ecclesiastical govehiment as ol verj \sjcC«: 
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value to the purity of worship, or the zeal of 
worshippers ; and therefore to those who 
knew him it was no surprise that in 1648 he 
declared for the king. This resolution, it is 
said, brought him to no small trouble ; but 
the Earl of Lothian, the principal heritor of 
the parish of Newbattle, had so high an 
esteem for him that he prevailed with the 
leading Presbyterians of the time not to 
meddle with him, though he gave occasion 
to great exception. So little, indeed, did he 
care for Church politics, that he was cen- 
sured by some of the superior courts for not 
preaching the duties of the times ; to which 
he answered, that " if all the brethren have 
preached to the times, may not one poor 
brother preach on eternity ?" But he soon 
found himself annoyed in a more serious 
manner ; and as strife and contention were 
wholly fof'eign to his urbane and gentle 
nature, he chose, in a silent way, to withdraw 
from his parish. Some time after, he was 
appointed Master or Principal of the Edin- 
burgh College. He accepted the honour 
somewhat reluctantly ; but performed the 
duties with such advantage to the com- 
munity; that his prelections were ctcyw^^^> 
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and even sometimes broken in upon by those 
who were interested in his Latin harangues, 
delivered with a purity and life that charmed 
all who understood him. Some time after 
the Restoration, and when the king had re- 
solved to set -up Episcopacy in Scotland, 
Leighton was consulted upon the project; 
and being filled with hope that the establish- 
ment of this form of Church government 
might be wrought in such a way as to con- 
ciliate the Presbyterians, he gave his consent 
to the scheme ; whereupon he was appointed 
one of the four new Scotch bishops, his dio- 
cese being, by his own choice, Dunblane, the 
poorest of the four, with an income not ex- 
ceeding ;^i5o a year, but having the deanery 
of the Chapel Royal annexed. H enceforward 
the great ambition of Leighton' s life was to 
mediate between the contending parties, so 
as to make union possible, and introduce 
peace into the Church. He refused in 1665 
to have any hand in the violent proceedings 
of the High Commission; and having resolved 
rather to leave his bishopric, he went to 
London, where he laid his case before the 
king, with the result of a promise on the part 
of his Majesty that the Commission would be 
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discontinued, and milder counsels adopted 
Upon this, Leighton agreed to continue in 
his office ; but he soon found that the eccle- 
siastical party in Scotland had abated no- 
thing of their high4ianded supremacy. Com- 
plaints came in on all sides, and Lei^ton 
again betook himself to the king, to whom 
he proposed a scheme whereby the bishops 
should be viewed only as presidents in Church 
judicatories, with a full recognition of the 
rights of presbyteries ; .but although the king 
seemed to agree to such moderate views, and 
wrote a letter to the Council, no effect of any 
indulgence to the aggrieved party could be 
traced in Scotland : the law was brought in 
opposition to the king's private advice, and 
an act was soon passed by the Parliament 
declaring that the settling of all things relat- 
ing to the external government of the Church 
was a right of the crown. This act, for which 
Lauderdale was said to be answerable, was 
not approved of by Leighton, though it would 
appear he voted for it, not having sufficiently 
considered the extent of the words. Soon 
after, on the removal of Burnet from the see 
of Glasgow, Leighton was induced to allow 
himself to bft translated thither^ with the hope 
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that he might succeed in his scheme of a 
peaceful adjustment With this view, he held 
several meetings with the disaffected min- 
isters,- at the same time that he was trying to 
bring down the pretensions of his own party. 
But all his efforts were thwarted, not less by 
the unwillingness of the Presbyterians to 
listen to any terms, than by the determination 
of Sharpe to abate nothing either of the 
claimed supremacy or of the powers of the 
bishops. Wearied out by efforts which were 
as unceasing as they were ineffectual, Leigh- 
ton came seriously to the conclusion that 
God was against the cause of the king and 
the parliament In 1672 he resolved to re- 
tire, and leave his see, but was induced by 
Lauderdale to retain it for another year, at 
the end of which time he gave in his resig- 
nation. He then retired to a private house 
in Sussex, where he lived for ten years in a 
manner described as heavenly, and with a 
piost exemplary conversation. In 1684 he 
came up on a visit to London, and having 
l>een taken ill at the Bell Inn in Warwick 
f-*^c, he died after a short illness, breathing 
"* ^s last moments that love to God and 
'P^a nrhich had charaaensed every thought 
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and action of his life. Dr Burnet describes 
him as one " that had the greatest elevation 
of soul, the largest compass of knowledge, 
the most mortified and most heavenly dis- 
position that I ever saw in mortal ; that had 
the greatest parts as well as virtue, with the 
perfectest humility, I ever saw in man ; and 
had a sublime strain of preaching, with so 
grave a gesture, and such a majesty of 
thought, of language, and* pronunciation, 
that I never saw a wandering eye where he 
preached, and have seen whole assemblies 
melt in tears before him." 



Our Father is the God of all Grace, 

He is the God of imputed grace, of the in- 
fused and increased grace, of furnished and 
assisting grace. The work of salvation is all 
grace from beginning to end. Free grace is 
the plot of it, laid in the council of God, and 
performed by His own hand all of it. His 
Son sent in the flesh, and His Spirit sent into 
the hearts of the chosen, to apply Christ. 
All grace is in Him, the living spring of it^ 
znd Bows from Him ; all the vano>is 2lC.\aw^^ 
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and all the several degrees of grace \ He is 
the God of pardoning grace, that blots out 
the transgressions of His own children, yZ?r 
His own Name*s sake\ that takes up all 
quarrels, and makes one act of oblivion serve 
for all the reckonings betwixt Him and them. 
And as the God of pardoning grace, so He 
is also the God of sanctifying grace, who re* 
fines and purifies all those He means to 
make up into vessels of glory, and hath in 
His hands all the fit means and ways of 
doing this ; purges them by afSictions and 
outward trials, by the reproaches and hatreds 
of the world. The profane world little know 
how serviceable it is to the increase of the 
graces and comforts of a Christian when they 
indignify and persecute him ; yea, little doth a 
Christian himself sometimes think how great 
his advantages by those things till he find it, 
and wonders at his Father's kindness and 
love. But most powerfully are the children 
of God sanctified by the Spirit within them, 
without which, indeed, no other thing could 
be advantage to them in this. That Divine 
fire kindled within them is daily refining and 
sublimating them ; that Spirit of Christ is 
conquering sin, and by the mighty flame of 
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His love consuming the earth and dross that 
is in them ; making their affections more 
spiritual and disengaged from all created 
delights ; and thus as they receive the begin- 
nings of grace freely, so all the advances and 
increases of it. Life from their Lord still 
flowing and causing them to grow, abating 
the power of sin, strengthening a fainting 
faith, quickening a languishing love, teaching 
the soul the ways of wounding strong corrup- 
tions, and fortifying its weak graces ; yea, in 
v|onderful ways advancing the good of His 
children by things not only harsh to them, as 
afflictions and temptations, but by that which 
is directly opposite in its nature — sin itself 
rousing them by their falls, and strengthening 
them by their very troubles ; working them 
up to humility and vigilance, and sending 
them to Christ for strength, by the experience 
of theii; weaknesses and failings. 

The Christian^ Strength is in God, 
A Christian learns that his strength is in 
God, whereas if his received grace were al- 
ways party enough, and able to make itself 
good against all incursions, though we know 
we have received it, yet being within us we 
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shouldT)ossibly sometimes forget the receipt 
of it, and look on it more as ours than His ; 
more as being within us than as flowing from 
Him. But when all the forces we have, the 
standing garrison, is by far overmatched, and 
yet we find the assailants beaten back, — then 
we must acknowledge Him that sends such 
seasonable relief to be, as the psalmist speaks, 
a very present help in trouble. All St Paul's 
constant strength of grace inherent in him 
could not fence him so well as to ward off 
the piercing point of that sharp temptation, 
whatsoever it was, which he records in the 
Corinthians. The redoubled bufFetings that 
he felt came so thick upon him that he was 
driven to his knees by it to cry for help to 
be sent down, without Which he found he could 
not hold out ; and he had an answeif assuring 
him of help— a secret support that should 
maintain him. My^race is sufficient for thee, 
though thine own be not ; that is that which 
I have already given thee ; yet mine is, that 
is that grace which is within me, and which 
I will put forth for thy assistance. And this 
is our great advantage and comfort, that we 
have a protector who is almighty, and is al- 
tvays at hand ; who can and will hear us 
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whensoever we are beset and straitened. 
That captain had reason who, being required 
to keep Milan for the King of France, went 
up to the highest turret and cried three times, 
** King of France," and refused the service, 
because the king heard him not, nor nobody 
answered for him ; meaning the great dis- 
tance, and so the difHcuhy of sending aid 
when need should require. But we may be 
confident of our supplies in the most sudden 
surprises. Our King can, and will hear us 
when we call, and will send relief in due 
season. We may be in apparent hazards, 
but we shall not be wholly vanquished ; it is 
but crying to Him in our greatest straits, 
and help appears. iPossibly we see the host 
of the enemies first, and that so great that 
there is no likelihood of escaping ; but then 
praying, we espy the fiery chariots and the 
horsemen, and may say. They are more with 
us than with them. 

The Christian is called to a State of Glory, 

The state to which a Christian is called is 

not a poor and sad estate, as the world 

judges ; it is to no less than eternal glory. 

The world thinks strange to see ih^ \«lli«v^t 
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abridge himself in the delights of sin, their 
common pursuits and eager graspings after 
gains, and honours, and pleasures of sense ; 
but they know not the infinite gain that he 
hath made, in that he hath exchanged this 
dross for down-weight of J)ure gold. The 
world sees what the Christian leaves, but 
they see not what he comes to— what his 
new purchase is in another place ; they see 
what he suffers, but not what he expects, and 
shall attain, as the end of these suffering^, 
which shall shortly end. But he knowing 
well upon what conditions all these things 
run, may well say, " How small is what I for- 
sake, how great that which I follow after ! " 
Non magna relinquor magna sequor. It is 
glory, eternal glory. His eternal glory. Glory ; 
true, real glory. All that is here so named is 
no more but a name, a shadow of glory, which 
cannot endure the balance, but is found too 
light, as was said of a great monarch ; and 
so many principalities and provinces put 
into the scale one after another, still added 
no weight ; yea, possibly, as a late political 
writer wittily observes of a certain monarch, 
" The more kingdoms you cast in, the scale 
is still the lighter." Men are naturally desirous 
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of glory, and gape after it ; but they are 
naturally ignorant of the true nature and 
place of it ; they seek it where it is not, and, as 
Solomon said of riches, set their hearts on that 
which is not, hath no substance nor reality. 
But the glory above is true, real glory, and 
bears weight, and so bears aright the name 
of glory, which in the H ebrew {Kebud) signifies 
weight. And the apostle's expression seems 
to allude to that sense ; speaking of this 
same glory to come, he calls it a far more 
excellent weight of glory. It weighs down 
all labour and sufferings in the way so far 
that they are not once worth the speaking 
of in respect of it. It is the hyperbole ; other 
glory is overspoke, but this glory is over glori- 
ous, over glorious to be duly spoke ; it ex- 
ceeds and rises above all that can be spoke 
of it. Eternal ! Oh, that adds much ! 
Men would have more reason so to affect 
and pursue the glory of the present world, 
such as it is, if it were lasting, if it stood 
with them when they have caught it, and 
they stayed with it to enjoy it. But how 
soon do they part ! They pass away, and 
the glory passes away, both as a smoke and 
as a vapour. And life, and all the pomp 

C2 
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and magnificence of those who have the 
greatest outward glory, and make the fairest 
show, — it is but a show, a pageant which 
goes through the street, and is seen no more. 
But this has length of days with it, eternal 
glory. Oh, a thought of that swallows up all 
the grandeur of the world, and the noise of 
reckoning years and ages I But, alas ! we 
cannot be brought to believe and deeply to 
take the impression of eternity ; and that is 
our undoing. 

The Utility of Self-reflection, 
It was to himself that the psalmist said, 
/ will take heed to my ways ; and it is impos- 
sible for any other to prove a good or a wise 
man without much of this kind of speech to 
himself! It is one of the most excellent and 
distinguishing faculties of a reasonable crea- 
ture — ^much beyond vocal speech, for in that 
some birds may imitate us ; but neither bird 
nor beast have anything of this kind of lan- 
guage of reflecting or discoursing with itself. 
It is a wonderful brutality in the greatest 
part of men who are so little conversant in 
this kind of speech, being framed and dis- 
posed for it| and which is not only of itself 
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excellent, but of continual use or advantage ; 
but it is a common evil among meh to go 
abroad and out of themselves, which is a 
madness and a tnie distraction. It is true a 
man hath need of a well-set mind when he 
speaks to himself ; for otherwise he may be 
worse company to himself than if he were 
with others ; but he ought to endeavour to 
have a better with him — to call in God to 
himself to dwell with him. If thus we did 
we should find how sweet this were to speak 
to ourselves, by now and then intermixing 
our speech with discourses unto God. For 
want of this the most part not only lose their 
time in vanity, in their converse abroad with 
others, but do carry in heaps of that vanity 
to the stock which is in their own hearts, and 
do converse with that in secret, which is the 
greatest and the deepest folly in the world. 
Other solitary employments, as reading the 
disputes and controversies that are among 
men, are things not unuseful ; yet all turns to 
waste if we read not our own heart and study 
that. This is the study of every holy, man, 
and between this and the consideration of 
God he spends his hours and endeavours. 
Some have recommended the lea^va.^ ^IxacfiL 
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more than books ; but what is in the one or 
both of them, or all the world beside, without 
this ? .... It is true it is necessary for 
some men in some particular charges and 
stations to regard the ways of others ; and 
besides, something there may be of a wise 
observing others, to improve the good and 
evil we see in them to our own advantage, 
and bettering our own ways,— looking on them 
to make the repercussion the stronger on 
ourselves; but except it be out of charity 
and wisdom, it flows either from uncharitable 
malice or else a curious and vain spirit to 
look much and narrowly into the ways of 
others, and to know the manner of living of 
persons about us, and so to know everything 
but ourselves, Uke travellers, who are well seen 
in foreign and remote parts, but strangers in 
the affairs of their own country at home. 
The check that Christ gave to Peter is due 
to such — What is that to thee? follow thou 
me, "Look thou to thine own feet, that 
they be set in the right way." It is a strange 
thing that men should lay out their diligence 
abroad to their loss, when their pains might 
be bestowed to their advantage nearer at 
hand,— at home, within themselN^^ 
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The Soul that is Bom again. 
Now, though it be easy to speak and hear 
the words of this doctrine, yet the truth itself 
that is in it is so high and mysterious, that it 
is altogether impossible without a portion of 
this new nature to conceive of it. Corrupt 
nature cannot understand it What wonder 
that there is nothing of it in the subtlest 
schools of philosophers, when a very doctor 
in Israel mistook it grossly ? It is indeed a 
great mystery ; and he that was the sublimest 
of all the evangelists — and therefore called the 
divine, the soaring eagle, as they compared 
him — ^he is more abundant on this subject than 
the rest. And the most profitable way of 
considering this regeneration and sonship is 
certainly to follow the light of those holy 
writings, and not to jangle and dispute about 
the order and manner of it ; of which though 
somewhat may be profitably said and safely, 
— namely, so much as the Scripture speaks, — 
yet much that is spoken of it and debated by 
many is but a useless expense of time and 
pains. What those previous dispositions 
are, and how far they go, and where is the 
mark or point of difference belVixlVJaeow ^xw^ 
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the infusion of spiritual life, I conceive not 
easily determinable. If naturalists and phy- 
sicians cannot agree upon the order of for- 
mation of the parts of the human body in the 
womb, how much less can we be peremptory 
in the other ! If there be so many wonders, 
as indeed there are in the natural structure 
and frame of man, how much richer in won- 
ders must this divine and supernatural gene- 
ration be ! See how David speaks of the 
former. Things spiritual being more refined 
than material things, their workmanship 
must be far more wonderful and curious ; but 
then it must be viewed with a spiritual eye. 
There is an unspeakable lustre and beauty of 
the new creature by the mixing of all divine 
grraces, each setting off another, as so many 
rich colours in embroidery ; but who can 
trace that invisible hand that works it so as 
to determine of the order, and to say which 
was first, which second, and so on, — ^whether 
faith and repentance, and all graces ? This 
*s certain, that these and all graces do in-, 
separably make up the sanie work, and are 
^11 the new formation of every soul that is 
born again. 
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The grass withereth, and the flower therecf 
falleth away. 

How easily and quickly hath the highest 
splendour of a man's prosperity been blasted 
either by men's power or the immediate hand 
of God I The Spirit of the Lord blows upon 
it, as Isaiah says, and by that not only 
withers the grass, but the flower fades, though 
never so fair. When Thou correctest man 
Jor iniquity y Thou makest his beauty to con- 
sume like a moth. How many have the 
casualties of fire, or war, or shipwreck, in 
one day or night, or a small part of either, 
turned out of great riches into extreme 
poverty I And the instances are not few of 
those that have on a sudden fallen from the 
top of honour into the foulest disgraces — ^not 
by ■ degrees coming down the stairs they 
went up, but tumbled down headlong. And 
the most vigorous beauty and strength of 
body, how doth a few days' sickness, or, if 
it escapes that, a few years' time, blast that 
flower! Yea, those higher advantages that 
have somewhat both of truer and more last- 
ing beauty in them, the endowments of wit 
and learning, and eloquencer— 7^2^ ^sA ^\ 
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moral goodness and virtue, yet they cannot 
rise above this word ; they are still, in all 
their glory, but ^<^ flower of grass — their root 
is in the earth. Natural ornaments are of 
some use in this present life, but they reach 
no further. When men have wasted their 
strength, and endured the toil of study night 
and day, it is but a small parcel of knowledge 
they can attain to ; and they are forced to 
lie down in the dust in the midst of their 
pursuit of it. That head that lodges most 
sciences shall within a while be disfumished 
of them all, and the tongue that speaks most 
languages silenced. The great projects of 
kings and princes, and they also themselves, 
come under this same notion ; all the vast 
designs that are framing in their heads fall 
to the ground in a moment They return 
to the dust, and in that day all their thoughts 
perish, Archimedes was killed in the midst 
of his demonstration. If they themselves 
did consider this in the heat of their affairs, 
it would much allay the swelling and lofti- 
ness of their minds ; and if they that hve 
upon their favour would consider it, they 
would not value it at so high a rate, and buy 
it so dear, as often they do. Men of low 
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degree are vanity^ says the psalmist ; but he 
adds, men of high degree are a lie. From 
base, mean persons we expect nothing, but 
the estate of great persons promises fair, and 
often keeps not ; therefore they are a lie, 
although they can least endure that word. 

The Vanity of Earthly Things, 
O foolish man, that hunteth such poor 
things, and will not be called off till death 
benight him, and finds his great work not 
done — yea, not begun ; no, nor seriously 
thought of ! Your buildings, your tradings 
your lands, your matches, and friendships 
and projects, whqn they take with you, and 
your hearts are after them, say. But how long 
all these ? Their end is at hand; therefore 
he sober^ and watch unto prayer. Learn to 
divide better; set apart more hours for it 
and fewer for them : your whole heart for it 
and none of it for them. Seeing they will 
fail you so quickly, prevent them. Become 
free ; lean not on them tiU they break, and 
you fan mto the pit. It i~ ' ,^ 
kat, hearing the tfthVcT '^ °?"! 
long lived, and yet the bur.!? m? ^"^^ A 

-Enod. Jived 90c an^ I^'' ^*^^ *^ '*" 
i*'^. and ^ ^^ ^^, 
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and he died; Methuselah 969, and he died 
— ^he took so deep the thought of death and 
eternity, that it changed his whole frame, 
and set him from a voluptuous to a mos^ 
strict and pious course of life. How small a 
word will do niuch when God sets it inta the 
heart ! But sure this one thing would make 
the soul more calm and sober in the pursuit 
of present things, if their term were truly 
computed and considered. How soon shall 
youth and health and carnal delights be at 
an end! How soon shall statecraft and 
kingcraft, and all the great projects of the 
highest wits and spirits, be laid in the dust ! 
This casts a damp upon all those fine things. 
But to a soul acquainted with God^ and in 
affection removed hence already, no thought 
so sweet as this ; it helps much to carry it 
clearly through wrestlings and difficultiies, 
through better and worse; they see land 
near, and shall quickly be at home ; that is 
the way. The end of all things is at hand. 
An end of a few poor delights, and the many 
vexations of this poor wretched life ; an end 
of temptations and sins — the worst of all 
evils ; yea, an end of the imperfect fashion of 
our best things here; an end of prayer 
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itself, to which succeeds that new song of 
endless praises. 

The Excesses into which Men run. 
Though all natural men are not, in the 
grossest kind, guilty of this, yet they are all 
of them sohieway truly riotous or luxurious, 
lavishing away themselves and their days 
upon the poor perishing delights of sin, each 
according to his own palate and humour. 
As all persons that are riotous, in the com- 
mon sense of it, gluttons or drunkards, do 
not love the same kind of meats or drink, 
but have several relishes or appetites, yet 
they agree in the nature of the sin ; so the 
notjion enlarged after the same manner, to 
the different custom of corrupt nature, 
takes in all the ways of sin ; some glutting 
in, and continually drunk with, pleasures 
and carnal enjoyments ; others with the cares 
of this life, which our Saviour reckons with 
surfeiting and drunkenness as being a kind 
of it, and surcharging the heart as they do, as 
there He expresses it, Take heed to your- 
selves lest at any time your hearts be over- 
charged with surfeiting and drunkenness^ 
and cares of this life. Whatsoever it is that 
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draws away the heart from God, that, how 
plausible however, doth debauch and, destroy 
us. Qh, what a scattered, broken, and un- 
stable thing is the carnal heart till it be 
jhanged, — falling in love with every gay folly 
it meets^withal, and running out to rest pro- 
fusely upon things like its vain self, that suit 
and agree with it, and serve its lusts ; it can 
dream and muse upon those long enough — 
anything that feeds the earthiness or pride 
of it, can be prodigal of hours, and let out 
floods of thoughts where a little is too much, 
but is bounded and straitened where all 
are too little, hath not one fixed thought in a 
whole day to spare for God. And truly this 
running out of the heart is a continual 
drunkenness and madness ; it is not capable 
of reason, and will not be stopped in its cur- 
rent by any persuasion ; it is mad upon its 
idols^ as the prophet speaks. You oay as 
well speak to a river in its course, and bid it 
stay, as speak to an impenitent sinner in the 
course of his iniquity ; and aU the other 
means you can use is but as the putting of 
your finger to a rapid stream to stay it. But 
diere is a hand can both stop and turn the 
most inqpetaoiis toirent of the heart, be it 
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even of a king, that will least endure any 
other controlment. Now, as the ungodly 
world. naturally moves to this profusion with 
a strong and swift motion, runs to ity so it 
runs together to it, and that makes the cur- 
rent both the stronger and swifter, as a 
number of brooks falling into one main 
channel makes a mighty stream. And every 
man naturally is in his birth, and in the 
course of his life, just as a brook that of it- 
self is carried to that stream of sin that is in 
the world, and then falling into it, is carried 
rapidly along with it. And if every sinner 
taken apart be so inconvertible by all created 
power, how much more hard a task is a pub- 
lic reformation, and turning a land from its 
course of wickedness ! 

The Folly and Pride of Man. 
As in particular men, so whole states and 
kingdoms are thus, — they have their budding, 
flourishing, and withering ; and it is in both 
as with flowers, — ^when they are fullest spread 
then they are near to their decUning and 
withering. And thus it is with all whole 
generations of men upon earth, as Solomon 
says. One goeth and another cometh, hnt not 
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a word of abiding at all. We in our 
thoughts shut up death into a very narrow 
compass — namely, in the moment of our ex- 
piring ; but the truth is, as the moralist ob- 
serves, it goes through all our life ; for we are 
9till losing and spending it as we enjoy it — 
yea, our very enjoying is the spending of it 
Yesterday's life is dead to-day, and so shall 
this day's life be to-morrow. We spend our 
years, says Moses, as a tale, or as a thought, 
so swift and vanishing is it Each word 
helps a tale towards its end; and while it 
lasts it is generally vanity, and when it is 
done it vanishes as a sound in the ear. What 
is become of all the pompous solemnities of 
kings and princes at their births and mar- 
riages, coronations and triumphs ? They are 
now as a dream, as Luke calls all the pomp 
of Agrippa, Bemice, and their train, <^al^• 
rarla, a mere fancy. Hence learn the folly 
and pride of man, that can glory and please 
himself in the frail and wretched being he 
hath here, that dotes on this poor natural 
life, and cannot be persuaded to think of one 
higher and more abiding. Although the 
course of time and his daily experience tell 
him this truth, that all flesh is grass— yt2L^ 
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the prophet prefixes to these words a com- 
mand of crying — ^they must be shouted aloud 
in our ears ere we will hear them, and by the 
time the sound of the cry is done we have 
forgot it again. Would we consider this in 
the midst of those vanities that toss our light 
minds to and fro, it .would give us wiser 
thoughts, and ballast our hearts ; make them 
more solid and steadfast in those spiritual 
endeavours which concern a durable con- 
dition, a being that abides for ever ; in com- 
parison of which the longest term of natural 
life is less than a moment, and the happiest 
estate of it is but a heap of miseries. Were 
all of us more constantly prosperous than 
any of us, yet that one thing were enough to 
cry down the price we put upon this life, that 
it continues not. As he answered to one who 
had a mind to flatter him in the midst of a 
pompous triumph, by saying. What is want- 
ing? Continuance^%2A^\Mt, It was wisely said 
at any time, but wisest of all to have so sober 
a thought in such a solemnity, in which weak 
heads cannot escape either to be wholly 
drunk or somewhat giddy at least Sure we 
forget this when we grow vain upon any 
human glory or advantage ; the colour of it 
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pleases us, and we forget that it is but a 
flower, and foolishly over esteem it There is 
that madness on flowers that is somewhere 
in request, where they wiU give as much for 
one flower as would buy a good dwelling- 
house. Is it not a most fooUsh bargain to 
bestow continual pains and diligence upon 
purchasing of great possessions or honours 
if we believe this, that the best of them 
is no other than a short-lived flower, and ne- 
glect the purchase of those glorious mansions 
of eternity — a garland of such flowers as 
wither not, an unfading crown, that everlast- 
ing life and those everlasting pleasures that 
are at the right hand of God? 

Malice cannot consist with the Word. 
Can there be anything more contrary than 
the good word of God, as the apostle calls it, 
and evil speakings ? than the word which is 
of such excellent sweetness, and the bitter 
words of a malignant tongue ? than the word 
of life and words fuU of deadly poison ? for 
so slanders and defamings of our brethren 
are. And is not all malice and envy most 
opposite to the word that is the message of 
peace and love ? How caa the ^all of maiice 
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and this milk of the Word agree ? Hypo- 
crisy and guile stand in direct opposition to 
the name of this word that is called the word 
of truth. And here the very words shew this 
contrariety, sincere milk and a double insin- 
cere mind These two are necessary cautions 
of good nourishment : — first, that the food be 
good and wholesome ; secondly, that the in- 
ward constitution of them that use it be so 
too. And if this fail, the other profits not. 
This sincere milk is the only proper nourish- 
ment of spiritual life, and there is no defect 
or undue quality in it ; but the greater part of 
hearers are inwardly unwholesome, diseased 
with the evils here mentioned and others of the 
like nature, and therefore have either no kind 
of appetite at all, but rather feed upon such 
trash as suits with their distemper, as some 
kinds of diseases incline those who have them 
to eat coals or lime, &c., or if they be any- 
wise desirous to hear the Word, and seem to 
feed on it, yet the noxious humours that 
abound in them make it altogether unprofit- 
able, and they are not nourished by it. As 
this evil of malice and envying, so ordinary 
among men, — and which is most strange 
amonjr Christians— like an oveifto7jvj\^ ^l ^'t 
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grail, possesses their whole minds, so they not 
only fail of being nourished by the word they 
hear, but are the worse for it ; their disease 
is fed by it, as an unwholesome stomach turns 
the best meal it receives into that bad humour 
that abounds in it Do not they thus who 
observe what the Word says, that they may be 
the better enabled to discover the failings of 
others, and speak maliciously and unchari- 
tably of them, and vent themselves, as is too 
common, " This word met with such a man^s 
fault, and this with another* s f " Is not this 
to feed these diseases of malice, envy, and 
evil speakings with this pun milk, and make 
them grow instead of growing by it ourselves 
in grace and holiness. Thus, likewise, the 
hypocrite turns all that he hears of this Word, 
not to the inward renovation of his mind and 
redressing what is amiss there, but only to 
the composing of his outward carriage, and 
to enable him to act his part better ; to be 
more cunning in his own faculty, a more re- 
fined and expert hypocrite ; not to grow more 
a Christian indeed, but more such in appear- 
ance only, and in the opinion of others. 
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Chris fs Life the Rule of Ours, 
His behaviour was intended for an example 
— leaving us an example. He left His foot- 
steps as a copy, (as the word vnopafifiov im- 
ports,) to be followed by us. Every step of 
His life is a letter of this copy ; and particu- 
larly in this point of suffering, He writes a 
pure and perfect copy of obedience, in clear 
and great letters, in His own blood* His 
whole life is our rule ; not His miraculous 
works, — His footsteps walking on the sea, and 
such like: they are not for our following. 
But His obedience, holiness, meekness, and 
humility are our copy, which we should 
continually study. The shorter and more 
effectual way of teaching is, they say, by 
example. But above all, this matchless 
example is the happiest way of teaching: 
^ He that follows mey* says He, " shall not 
walk in darknessr He that aims high 
shoots the higher for it, though he shoots 
not high as he aims. This is that which 
ennobles the spirit of a dristian, the pro- 
pounding of this our high pattern, the exam- 
ple of Jesus Christ The imitation of men in 
worthless things is low and seivV\fc\ ^ttvcccir 
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tation of their virtues is commendable ; but if 
if we aim no higher, it is both imperfect and 
unsafe. The apostle St Paul will have no 
imitation but with regard to his supreme 
pattern : " Be ye followers of me as I am of 
Christr One Christian may take the exam- 
ple of Qirist in many things in another ; but 
still he ought to examine all by the original 
primitive copy, the footsteps of Christ him- 
self, following nothing but as it confprms with 
that, and looking chiefly on Him, both ks 
the most perfect copy and the most perfect 
example. There is a cloud of witnesses and 
examples ; but look above them all to Him, 
who is as high above them as the sun is above 
the clouds. As the way is better, a lovely 
one indeed, so there is this advantage in the 
covenant of grace, that we are not left to our 
own skill for following of it, but taught by 
the Spirit : In the delivery of the law God 
shewed His glory and greatness by the 
manner of it ; but whereas the law was 
written only on dead tables, Christ, the living 
law, teaches, by obeying it, how. to obey it ; 
and this is the advantage of the gospel, that 
the law is twice written over unto believers, 
first in the example of Christ, and then in- 
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wardly in their hearts by His Spirit. There 
is, together with that copy of all grace in 
Him, a spirit derived from Him enabling be- 
lievers to follow Him in their measure. They 
may not only see Him as " the only-begotten 
Son of God, full of grace and truth," but they 
receive of His fulness grace for grace. The 
love of Christ makes the soul delight to con- 
verse with Him ; and converse and love to- 
gether, make it learn His behaviour, as men 
that live much together, especially if they do 
much affect one another, will insensibly con- 
tract one another's habits and customs. 

The Willingness of Christ in Dying for Us, 
The word dearinghints that He was active 
and willing in His suffering for us ; not a 
constrained offering. He laid down His 
life^ as the apostle tells us ; and this here, 
He bare, is, He took willingly off, lifted from 
us that burden to bear it Himself. It was 
counted as an ill sign amongst the heathens 
when the beasts went unwillingly to be sacri- 
ficed, and drew back, and a good omen when 
they went willingly. But never was sacrifice 
so willing as our great sacrifice ; and we may 
be assured He hath appeased His Father's 
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wrath, and wrought atonement for us. Isaac 
was in this His type ; we hear of no reluct- 
ance, but he quietly submitted to be bound 
when he was to be offered up. There be two 
words in Isaiah — the one bearing, the other 
taking away ; this is also that taking away 
the sins of the world in St John which an- 
swers to both ; and so He to both the 
goats, the victim the sin-offering, and the • 
scape-goat He did bear our sins on His 
cross, and from thence to His grave, and 
there they are buried ; and they whose sins 
He did so bear and take away and bury 
shall hear no more of them as theirs to bear. 
Is He not then worthy to be viewed in that 
notion that John in the forementioned text 
took Him and designed Him by, — ^^ Behold 
the Lamb of God, that beareth and taketh 
away the sins of the world f^ You, then, that 
are gazing on vanity, be persuaded to turn 
your eyes this way, and behold this lasting 
wonder, this Lord of life dying! But the 
most, alas ! want a due eye for this object ; 
it is the eye of faith alone that looks aright 
on Him, and is daily discovering new worlds 
of excellency and delight in this crucified 
Saviour, — ^that can view Him daily as hang- 
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ing on the cross, without the childish, gaudy 
help of a crucifix, and grow in the knowledge 
of that love that passeth knowledge^ and re- 
joice itself in frequent thinking and speaking 
of Him, instead of these idle and vain 
thoughts at the best, and empty discourses, 
wherein the most delight and wear out the 
day. What is all knowledge but painted 
folly in comparison of this ? Though thou 
hadst Solomon's faculty to discourse of all 
plants, and have not the right knowledge of 
this root of Jesse, — if thou wert singular in 
the knowledge of the stars and course of the 
heavens, and couldst walk through the 
spheres with a Jacob's staffs but ignorant of 
this star of Jacob, — if thou knewest the his- 
tories of all time, and the life and death of 
all the most famous princes, and could re- 
hearse them all, but dost not spiritually 
know and apply to thyself the death of Jesus 
as thy life, thou art still a wretched fool, for 
them and all thy knowledge with thee will 
quickly perish. On the other side, if thy 
capacity or breeding hath denied the know- 
ledge of all these things wherein men glory 
so much, yet do but learn Christ crucified^ — 
and what would thou have more? — that 
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shall make thee happy for ever ; for "this is 
life eternal, to know Thee the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent" • 

The Duty of Pity. 
There is a special debt of this pity to those 
that we love as brethren in our Lord Jesus. 
These are most closely linked by a peculiar 
fraternal love ; their sufii^rings and calami- 
ties will move the bowels that have Christian 
affection within them. Nor is it an empty, 
helpless pity, but carries with it the real 
communication of our help to our utmost 
power. Not only bowels that are moved 
themselves with pity, but that move their 
hand to succour ; for by this word the 
natural affection of parents and the tenderer 
of them, the mothers, are expressed, who do 
not idly behold and bemoan their children 
being sick or distressed, but provide all pos- 
sible help ; their bowels are not only stirred, 
but dilated and enlarged towards them. 
And if our feeling bowels and helping hand 
are due to all, and particularly to the godly, 
and we ought to pay this debt in our outward 
successes, how much more in their soul 
^Motions? the rather \>ccaM^fe \bftse are 
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most heavy in themselves, and least under- 
stood, and therefore least regarded ; yea, 
sometimes rendered yet heavier by natural 
friends, possibly by their bitter scoffs or 
taunts, or by their slighting, or at best by 
their misapplying of proper helps and re- 
medies, which, as unfit medicines, do rather 
exasperate the disease. Therefore they that 
do understand and can be sensible of that 
kind of wound ought so much the more to 
be tender and pitiful towards it, and to deal 
mercifully and gently with it. It may be 
very weak things sometimes trouble a weak 
dristian ; but there is in the spirit of the 
godly a humble condescension learned from 
Christ, who broke not the bruised reed^ nor 
quenched the smoking flax. The least diffi- 
culties or scruples in a tender conscience 
should not be roughly encountered; they 
are as a knot in a silken thread, and require 
a gentle and wary hand to loosen them. 

Christian Pity not a Human Weakness, 

This tenderness of bowels and inclination 

to pity all, especially Christians, and them 

especially in their peculiar pressures, is not a 

weakness, as somt kind of spirits taka*\\.\.o\ife \ 
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this, even naturally, is a generous pity in the 
greatest spirits. Christian pity is not woman- 
ish, nay, it is more than manly, it is Divine. 
There is of natural pity most in the best and 
most ingenuous natures; but where it is spiri- 
tual, it is a prime lineament of the image of 
God ; and the more absolute and disengaged 
it is in regard of those towards whom it acts, 
the more it is like unto God ; looking upon 
misery as a sufficient incentive of pity and 
mercy, without the ingredient of any other 
consideration. It is merely a vulgar piece of 
goodness to be helpful and bountiful to 
friends, or to such as are within appearance 
of requital ; it is a binding kind of commerce 
that ; but pity and bounty that need no in- 
ducements but the meeting of a fit object to 
work on, where it can expect nothing save 
only the privilege of doing good, (which in 
itself is so sweet,) is Godlike indeed; like 
Him who is rich in bounty without any ne- 
cessity, yea, of possibility of return from us ; 
for we have neither anything to confer upon 
Him, nor hath He need of receiving anything, 
who is the spring of goodness and of being. 
And that we may the better understand Him 
in tbisj He is pleased to expi^^^ \.\\al His 
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merciful nature in our notion and language 
by bowels of mercy and pity, and the stir- 
rings and soundings of them; by the pity of a 
father, and by that of a mother, as if nothing 
could be tender and significant enough to 
express His compassions. Hence our re- 
demption, hence all our hopes of happiness. 
The gracious Lord saw His poor creatures 
undone by sin, and no power in heaven or in 
earth able to rcccue them but His own 
alone ; therefore His pity was moved and 
His hand answers his heart : His own arm 
brought salvation ; He sent the deliverer out 
ofZion to take away iniquity from Jacob, 
And in all exigencies of His children, He is 
overcome with their complaints, and cannot 
hold out against their moanings ; He may, 
as Joseph, seem strange for a while, but can- 
not act that strangeness long ; His heart 
moves and sounds to theirs, gives the echo 
to their griefs and groans, as they say of two 
strings that are perfect unisons, touch the 
one, the other also sounds : Surely I have 
heard Ephraim bemoaning himself Is Eph- 
raim a dear son f Oh ! the unspeakable 
privilege to have Him for our Father, who is 
the Father of mercies and compassions, and 
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those not barren but fruitful pityings, for He 
is withal the God of all consolations. Do not 
think that He can shut out a bleeding soul 
that comes to Him, and refuse to take and 
to bind up and heal a broken heart that 
offers itself to Him, puts itself into His hand 
and entreats His help. Doth He require pity 
from us, and doth He give it to us, and is 
it not infinitely more in itself? All that is in 
angels and man is but an insensible drop to 
that ocean. 

The Duty of Courteousness. 
The courteousness which the apostle re- 
commends is not contrary to that evil (harsh- 
ness) only in the superfice and outward 
behaviour; nor religion doth not prescribe 
nor is satisfied with such as goes no deeper 
than words and gestures, which sometimes is 
most contrary to that singleness which re- 
ligion owns. These are perhaps the upper 
garments of malice, saluting him aloud in 
the morning^ whom they are undermining all 
the day. Or sometimes, though more inno- 
cent, yet it may be troublesome, merely by 
the vain affectation and excess of it; and 
even this becomes not a wise man, much less 
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a Christian. And over-study or acting of 
that is a token of emptiness, and is below a 
soUd mind ; though they know such things, 
and could outdo the studiers of it, yet they 
(as, indeed, deserves) do despise it Nor is 
it that graver or wiser way of external plaus- 
ible deportment that answers fully his word ; 
it is the outer half indeed ; but the thing is 
(<t>iko<t>po(rvvrf) a radical sweetness in the tem- 
per of the mind, that spreads itself into aman's 
words and actions. And this not merely natu- 
ral, a gentle, kind disposition, which is indeed 
a natural advantage which some have, but this 
is spiritual from a new nature descended from 
heaven, and so in its origin and nature it 
far excels the other, supplies it where it is 
not in nature, and doth not only increase it 
where it is, but elevates it above itself, renews 
it, and sets a more excellent stamp upon it 
Religion is in this mistaken, sometimes in 
that men think it imprints an unkindly rough- 
ness and austerity upon the mind and car- 
riage. It doth indeed bar and banish all 
vanity and lightness, and all compliance and 
easy partaking with sin. Religion strains and 
quite breaks that point of false and injurious 
courtesy, to suffer thy brother's soul to run 
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the hazard of perishing, and to share of his 
guiltiness by not admonishing him after that 
seasonable, and prudent, and gentle manner 
(for that, indeed, should be studied) which be- 
comes thee as a Christian, and that particu- 
lar respective manner which becomes thy 
station. These things rightly qualifying it, it 
doth no wrong to good manners and the 
courtesy here enjoined, but is truly a part of 
it, by due admonitions and reproofs to seek 
to reclaim a sinner; for it were the worst 
unkindness not to do it "Thou shalt not 
hate thy brother ; thou shalt in any wise 
rebuke thy brother, and not suffer sin upon 
him." 

The Duty of Meekness, 
Let the world account it a despicable sim- 
plicity, seek you still more of that dove-hke 
spirit, the spirit of meekness and blessing. 
It is a poor glory to vie in railings, to contest 
in that faculty or any kind of vindictive re- 
turns of evil ; the most abject creatures have 
abundance of that great spirit, as foolish, 
poor spirited persons account it " but as the 
glory of man to pass by a transgression ; " 
this is the noblest victotv, and \o e«L\\ft us 
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to aspire after it, we have, as we mentioned, 
the highest example. God is our pattern in 
love and compassions ; we are well war- 
ranted to be like Him in this. Men esteem 
much more of some other virtues' that make 
more show, and trample upon these, love and 
compassion and meeloiess. But though these 
violets grow low and are of a dark colour, 
yet they are of a very sweet and diffusive 
smell ; odoriferous graces ; and the Lord 
propounds Himself our example in them. To 
love them that hate you and bless them that 
curse you, it is to be truly the " children of 
your Father who is in heaven, for He maketh 
His sun to rise on the evil and on the good." 
It is a kind of perfection. " Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect.'' Be you like it ; howso- 
ever men behave themselves, keep you your 
course, and let your benign influence, as you 
can, do good to all. And Jesus Christ sets 
in Himself these things before us, Learn of 
me — not to heal the sick or raise the dead, 
but Leam^for I am meek and lowly in heart. 
And if you be His followers, here is your 
way, as the apostle here addeth, Hereunto are 
yim caiiedf and this is the end. cA Vx^ ^2gc^^ 
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able to the way, that you may inherit a 
blessing. 

The Duty of Sobriety. 
Sobriety is the friend of watchfuhiess, and 
prayer of both. Intemperance doth of neces- 
sity drown in sleep ; excessive eating or 
drinking, sending up too many and so gross 
vapours, surcharge the brain, and when the 
body is thus deadened, how unfit is it for 
any active employment ? Thus the mind 
by a surcharge of delights or desires or cares 
of earth is made so heavy and dull that it 
cannot awake ; hath not the spiritual activity 
and clearness that spiritual exercises, parti- 
cularly prayer, do require. You know as bodily 
insobriety, full feeding and drinking, not only 
for the time indisposes to action, but by cus- 
tom of it brings the body to so gross and 
heavy a temper, that the very natural spirits 
cannot stir to and fro in it with freedom, but 
are clogged and stick as the wheels of a 
coach in a deep miry way ; thus it is with 
the soul glutted with earthly things ; the 
affections bemired with them, make it slug- 
gish and inactive in those that are spiritual, 
and render the motions oC tVi^ s^vnx lifekss ; 
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and obstructed thus grows carnally secure 
and sleepy, and prayer comes heavily off. 
But when the affections are soberly acted, 
and care is taken that, even in lawful things, 
they have not full liberty, with the reins laid 
on their necks to follow the world and carnal 
projects, and delight to the utmost, when the 
unavoidable affairs of this life are done with 
a spiritual mind ; a heart kept free and dis- 
engaged, then is the soul more nimble for 
spiritual things, for divine meditation and 
prayer. It can watch and continue in those 
things, and spend itself in that way with 
more alacrity. Again, as this sobriety, and 
the watchful temper attending it enables for 
prayer, so prayer preserves these. It winds 
up the soul from the earth, raises it above 
those things which intemperance feeds on, 
acquaints it with the transcendent sweetness 
of Divine comforts, the love and loveliness 
of Jesus Christ ; and these most powerfully 
wean the soul from these low creeping plea- 
sures which the world gapes after, and 
swallows with such greediness. He that is 
admitted to nearest intimacy with the king, 
and is called daily to his presence, not only 
in the view and company of ol\iws\iiM\.\^^ 
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wise in secret, will he be so mad as sit down 
and drink wine with the kitchen boys or the 
common guards, so far below what he may 
enjoy? surely not Prayer being our near 
communion with the great God, certainly it 
sublimates the soul, and makes it look down 
upon the base ways of the world with disdain, 
and despise the truly besotting pleasures of 
it Yea, the Lord doth sometimes fill those 
souls that converse much with Him with 
such beatific delights, such inebriating sweet- 
ness, as I may call it, that it is in a happy 
manner drunk with these. And the more it 
enjoys of this, the more is the soul above 
base intemperance in the use of the delights 
of the world. As common drunkenness 
makes a man less than a man, this makes 
him more : that sinks him below himself 
and makes him a beast ; this raises him 
above himself and makes him an angeL 

The Beauty of Love, 
Now this love of our brethren is not another 
from the love of God ; it is but the streaming 
forth of it or the reflection of it. Jesus Christ 
sending in His Spirit into the heart, unites 
it to God or Himse\f by \o\^\«\ik)bL is^in- 
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deed, all that loving of God supremely and 
entirely, with all the mind and souI—aH the 
combined strenf^h of the heart. And then, 
that same love first wholly carried to Him is 
not divided or impaired by the love of our 
brethren, but is dilated as derived from the 
other. God allows — ^yea, commands ; yea, 
causes — that it stream forth and act itself 
toward them ; remaining still in Him as in its 
source and centre ; beginning at Him, and 
returning to Him, as the beams that diffuse 
themselves from the sun, and the light and 
heat, yet are not divided or cut off from 
it, but remain in it, and by emanation issue 
from it Loving our brethren in God, and 
for Him — ^not only because He commands 
to love them, and so the law of love to Him 
ties us to it as His will, but because that 
1 jve of God doth naturally extend itself thus, 
and acts thus ; — in loving our brethren after 
a spiritual Christian manner, we do even in 

that love our God Whence is it that 

wars, and contests, and mutual disgracings 
and despisings do so much abound, but that 
men love themselves, and nothing but them- 
selves, or in relation to themselves as it 
pleases or is advantageous to xYvtriv'^ Tw^v 
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is the standard and rule ; all is carried by 
interest, so thence are strifes, and defamings, 
and bitterness against one another. But 
the Spirit of Christ coming in undoes all 
selfishness. And now, according to God, 
what He wills and loves, that is law, and a 
powerful law ; the law of love is so written 
in the heart, that it obeys not unpleasantly, 
but with delight, and knows no constraint 
but the sweet constraint of love. To forgive 
a wrong, to love even an enemy for Him, is 
not only easy now, but delectable, although 
a little while ago thou thoughtest it quite im- 
possible. That spirit of Christ which is all 
sweetness and love, so calms and composes 
the heart, that peace with God, and that un- 
speakably blessed correspondence of love 
with Him, doth so fill the soul with loving- 
ness and sweetness that it can breathe nothing 
else. It hates nothing but sin, pities the 
sinner, and carries to the worst that love of 
good-will, desiring their return and salvation. 
Rut as for those in whom appears the image 
of their Father, their heart cleaves to them 
as brethren indeed. No natural advantages 
— ^no birth, nor beauty, nor wit draws a 
C2uxstian's love so mudx 2c& x]tv& x^^&rablaiice 
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of Christ ; wherever that is found, it is 
comely and lovely to a soul that loves Him. 

The Duty of Charity, 
Hospitality, or kindness to strangers, is 
mentioned here as an important fruit of love ; 
it being in those times and places of much 
use in travel, and particularly those needful 
to be often exercised among Christians one 
to another by reason of hot and general per- 
secutions. But under this name I conceive 
all other supply of the wants of our brethren 
in outward things to be here comprehended. 
Now, for this the way and measure, indeed, 
must receive its proportion from the estate 
and ability of the persons. But certainly the 
great straitening of hands to these things is 
iQore from the straitening of hearts than of 
means. A large heart with a little estate 
will do much with cheerfulness and little 
noise, while hearts glued to the poor riches 
they possess, or, rather, are possessed by, 
can scarce part with anything till they be 
pulled from alL Now, for supply of our 
brethren's necessities, one good help is the 
retrenchment of our own superfluities. Turn 
the stream into that channel vj\iti^ \\. ^^"^ 
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refresh thy brethren and enrich thyself 
let it not run into the dead sea. Thy 
excessive entertainments, thy gaudy V2 
of dresses, these thou dost not chall< 
thinking it is of thine own ; but kno 
follows, thou art but steward of it, anc 
is not faithfully laying out. Thou cans 
answer for it ; yea, it is robbery — 
robbest thy poor brethren that want n 
saries, while thou lavishest them on i 
cessaries. Such a feast, such a su 
apparel is direct robbery in the Lord's 
and the poor may cry. That is mine 
thou cast away so vainly, by which b( 
and you might be profited. Withhok 
good from Jiim, therefore^ to whom it is 
.... Some look to the actions, but fe 
the intention and posture of mind in tl 
and yet that is the main. It is indee 
even with men, so far as they can percei 
much more with thy Lord, who always 
ceives it to the full. He delights in the 
He does His creatures ; He would have 
so affected to one another — especially v 
see His children to have this trace of 
likeness. See, then, when thou g-ivest ; 
or eiitertainest a stranger, \^^x ^«t^ V 
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thing either of under-grumbling or crooked 
self-seeking in it Let the left hand have no 
hand in it — ^not so much as know of it, as 
our Saviour directs ; not to please men or to 
please thyself, or simply out of a natural 
pity or consideration of thy own possible 
incidency into the like case, which many 
think very well if they be so moved. But if 
there be here a higher principle moving thee 
— love to God and to thy brother, in and for 
Him — this will make it cheerful and pleasant 
to thyself, and well-pleasing to Him for 
whom thou dost it. We lose much in ac- 
tions of themselves good, both of piety and 
charity, through disregard of our hearts in 
them ; and nothing will prevail with this to 
be more intent this way, to look more in our 
hearts, but this,— to look more on Him that 
looks on theni, and judges and accepts all 
according to them. 
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IILLIAM GUTHRIE was bom in 
the year 162a He was the eldest 
son of the laird of Pitforthy, in 
the shire of Angus, his mother 
being of the ancient family of Easter Ogle. 
Being heir to the property, he was at first 
regarded as destined to succeed his father in 
thejstation and duties of a landed gentle- 
man, while three of his brothers were ex- 
pressly educated for the Church. He was 
sent to St Andrews at an early age to study 
philosophy, and was placed under the care 
of his relative, the memorable James Guthrie, 
at that time holding a chair in the College, 
but who subsequently became one of the 
earliest sacrifices- to the tyranny of the reign 
of the second Charles. The close relation- 
ship between the form oi p\iv\oso^\x^^^\iiR.TL 
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taught, and divinity, naturally led the stu- 
dent from the one to the other ; and in the 
case of Guthrie this transition was aided by 
the counsels of his relative. Having taken 
the degree of Master of Arts, which, it would 
seem, he had done with great eclat, he placed 
himself under the direction of Samuel 
Rutherford, then professor of divinity, whose 
holy walk and affecting preaching were the 
means of Guthrie's advances in a religious 
life onwards to the resolution to devote him- 
self to the ministry. He was licensed to 
preach the gospel in 1642, after which he 
became governor to the eldest son of the 
Earl of Loudon, in which station he con- 
tinued till he got the charge of the newly- 
erected parish of Fenwick, in Ayrshire, in 
1644. In this place he had peculiar diffi- 
culties to encounter, chiefly arising from the 
rough, if not wild, character of the people of 
his parish, who had been long without the 
benefits of a regular ministry. Many never 
attended Divine worship, and did not know 
so much as the face of their pastor, nor 
could he have access either to visit or cate- 
chise them ; but what he could not effect in 
one way he contrived to accoiivp\As\v m -a^xt^ 
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other ; for being greatly given to fishing and 
fowling, he came thus, while on his excur- 
sions, in daily contact with numbers of his 
people, and seldom failed, through the 
medium of a species of innocent diversion, 
to get them to listen to his exhortations. 
Many went to church to see and hear the 
man who amused them in the fields ; and 
thus he effected a greater change in a bar- 
barous people than any minister' of these 
fude times could boast of. In 1645 he was 
married to Agnes Campbell, daughter of 
David Campbell, of Skeldori in Ayr, a re- 
mote branch of the family of Loudon. About 
this time he was appointed by the Assembly 
to attend the army ; and after performing 
that duty for some time, in the exercise of 
which he had a miraculous escape from 
death, he returned to his parish under so 
grateful a sense of Divine goodness, that he 
was more animated than ever to a diligence 
in the work of the ministry, and the propaga- 
tion of the kingdom of Christ He, at the 
same time, entered boldly on the struggles 
to defend the constitution and discipline of 
the Church from the inroads of the English 
Sectarians under Cromv?dVm^m\aMa3DL^ the 
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while by his facetious conversation and 
masterly reasoning so favourable a place in 
the hearts of the English officers, that he 
could ward off prejudices, and essentially 
serve his great purpose. Nor was he less 
successful in his conferences with the 
Quakers of that time, who, increasing in his 
parish, threatened inroads upon his flock. 
By and by he became so famous that he 
was called to five or six different parishes, 
but he rejected all means of inducing him to 
leave Fenwick. He thus continued in his 
old parish till the great alteration which the 
restoration of Charles the Second made on 
public affairs. He stood firm to his prin- 
ciples, and never flinched from asserting the 
rights of the Church, a spirit which he 
carried to the confines of peril, when he 
made a resolution — eventually overcome by 
the loving appeals of his session — to attend 
at the execution of his relative, James 
Guthrie, to shew publicly his sympathy with 
the views and sufferings of the martyr. For 
a time he was protected from the machina- 
tions of the Prelatic party in power by the 
good offices of several noblemen who es- 
teemed him ; and this continued w^ Xa \^^^ 
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about which time he was deprived of his 
church. In 1665, he went north to Angus, 
in consequence of the death of his brother, 
to whom he had made over the estate of 
Pitforthy. He was there seized with a com- 
plication of cruel ailments, which ended his 
earthly career, in the forty-fifth year of his 
age. He was buried in Brechin, under Pit- 
forth/s desk. Guthrie's only authentic work 
is the famous " Trial of a Saving Interest in 
Christ," a book which, for one hundred years, 
was more read than any other of the time, 
and which had been translated into low 
Dutch, and French, and other tongues. Its 
great object is the inculcation of the doc- 
trine of election and free grace viewed as 
compatible with man's responsibility for faith 
and acceptance. 
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Of the New Creature, 

The great mark of a gracious state and true 
saving interest in Jesus is the new creature ; 
" If any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature." This new creature or renovation 

that man is a very seiv€\\i\^ Osv-ax^^^^ ^- 
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though not in those who are effectually called 
from the womb, or in their younger years ; 
because those have had this new creature 
for that time in them, so as this change in 
after periods of time is not discernible ; yet 
in those who have been regenerated and 
brought into Christ after they were come to 
greater age, and so they have more palpably 
been under the power of darkness before they 
were translated to the kingdom of Christ. But 
in all who do warrantably pretend to Christ, 
this new creature must be ; although some do 
not know experimentally the contraries of 
every part of it so as others do ; because 
tliey have not been equally, in regard of 
practice, under the power of darkness. This 
new creature is called the new man, which 
doth hold out the extent of it. It is not 
simply a new tongue or a new hand, but a 
new man. There is a principle of new life 
and motion put in the man which is the new 
heart ; which new principle of life sendeth 
forth acts of life, or of " conformity to the 
image of Him who created it," so as the party 
is renewed every way. This renovation of 
the man who is in Christ, may be reduced 
into these two heads. First, lYi^i^ \% ^ x^"^- 
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ovation of the man's person, soul, and body, 
in some measure his understanding is re- 
newed, so as he judgeth Christ preached in 
the gospel to be the wisdom and power of 
God, a wise and strong device beseeming 
God. He knoweth the things of God really 
and solidly, not to be yea and nay, and un- 
certain fancies, but all to be yea and amen, 
solid, certain, and substantial things, having 
a desirable accomplishment in Christ, and 
resolving much in Him. ... The under- 
standing is renewed also to take up some- 
what of God in the creatures as bearing 
sparks of His glorious attributes. They sec 
the heavens declaring His glory and His 
power, and somewhat of God in providence 
and dispensations that fall out : " His won- 
drous works declare that His name is near." 
. . . Seeing the heart and affections are re-' 
newed, the heart is made a new heart, a 
heart of flesh capable of impressions, having 
a copy of His law stamped upon it, and fear 
of God put into it, whereby the man's duty 
becometh in a manner natively and kindly to 
the man. It was before a heart of stone void 
o{ the fear of God. The affections are re- 
jaewed now. The love is letievit^ *\s^ ^^xca 
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good measure, it goeth out after God : " I 
will love the Lord," after His law ; "Oh, how 
love I Thy law," after those who have God's 
image in them. " By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another." " We know that we have passed 
from death unto life, because we love the 
brethren." This love to God's people is upon 
a pure account, as they are the children of 
God, and do keep His statutes. . . . Then 
the very outward members of the man are 
renewed, as the Scripture speaks, the tongue, 
the eye, the ear, the hand, the foot, so that 
those members which once were improved 
as weapons of unrighteousness unto sin, are 
now improved as the weapons of righteous- 
ness unto holiness. 

The New Creature is renewed in all his Ways, 
A man who is in Christ is renewed in some 
measure in all his ways. ^* Behold ! all 
things are become new." The man becom- 
eth new first in the way of his interest He 
was upon any good before, though but appa- 
rent, and at best but external " Many say. 
Who will shew us any good ? " But now his 
interest and business is how lob^iQi>3AiiYE^ 
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Christ in that day, or how to be forthcoming 
to Him, and ''walk before Him in the sight 
of the living." " The earth, O Lord, is full 
of thy mercy ; teach me thy statutes." .... 
The man that is in Christ is renewed in the 
way of his worship. He was wont to serve 
God in the oldness of the letter, for the fashion 
answering the letter of command in the out- 
side of duty, which one in whom the old man 
hath absolute dominion can do. But now he 
worships God in newness of spirit ; in a new 
way, wherein he is helped by the Spirit of 
God beyond the reach of flesh and blood. 
He " serveth now the true and living God, in 
spirit and \n truth," having spiritual appre- 
hensions of God, and engaged in his verj* 
soul in that work, doing and saying truly, 
and not feignedly, when he worshippeth ; 
still desiring to approach unto Him as a 
living God, who heareth and seeth him, and 
can accept his service. .... The man that 
is in Christ is also renewed in the way of 
his outward calling and employment in the 
world ; he now resolveth to be about it, be- 
cause God hath conmianded so ; "not sloth- 
ful in business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord," and to eye God in it as the last end, 
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doing it to His glory ; and studieth to keep 
some intercourse with God in the exercise of 
his outward employments, as Jacob doth in 
his latter will : " I have waited for thy salva- 
tion, O Lord." And as Nehemiah did: 
"Then the king said unto me, For what 
doth thou make request ? — so I prayed to the 
God of heaven." .... He becometh also 
new in the way of his relations ; he becometh 
a more dutiful husband, father, brother, 
master, servant, neighbour ; " herein doth he 
exercise himself to keep a conscience void of 
offence towards men as well as towards God, 
becoming all things to all men." He becom- 
eth also new in the way of lawful liberties ; 
he studieth to make use of meat, drink, sleep, 
recreations, apparel, with an eye to God, la-i 
bouring not to come under the power of any 
lawful thing. "All things are lawful unto 
me, but all things are not expedient : all 
things are lawful for me, but I will not be 
brought under the power of any." Nor to 
give offence in the use of these things. " For 
meat destroy not the work of God ; all things 
indeed are pure, but it is evil for that man 
who eateth with offence. It is good neither 
to eat Besh nor drink wine, ox ^I\^j^^YW^ 
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whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is offended, 
or is made weak. Let every one of us please 
his neighbour for his good to edification, not 
using hberty as an occasion to the flesh." 
Yea, he laboureth to do all these things, as a 
stranger on earth, so as his moderation may 
appear. 

High Attainments in Grace hard to be Won, 
Some may think these things high attain- 
ments, and hard to be won at I grant it is 
true ; but first remember there is a very 
large allowance in the covenant promised 
to His people which maketh things more 
easy. The Lord hath engaged to ''take 
away the stony heart, to give a heart of 
fiesh, a new heart, and a heart to fear Him 
for eVer." He hath engaged "to put His 
law in men's heart, to put His fear in their 
heart to make them keep that law ; to put 
His Spirit in them to cause them to keep it** 
He hath promised to "satisfy the priests 
with .fatness," that the souls of the people 
may be satiated with His goodness; zsA 
" to keep and water them continually every 
moment." And if He must be " inquired to 
do all these unlo meti;' "^^ ^Tii!ig6!4ft>3&. ''to 
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pour out the spirit of grace and supplication 
on them,*' and so to learn them how to seek 
these things, and how to put Him to it to do 
all for them. Secondly, For the satisfaction 
of the weaker, I grant this new creature, as 
we have circumscribed and enlarged it, will 
not be found in all the degrees of it in every 
gracious person. But it is well if there be a 
new man ; we cannot grant less. " If any 
man be in Christ, he is a new creature;" 
and that is the new man which all must put 
on who are savingly taught of Christ .... 
There must be some renewing after the 
image of God in a man's soul and body ; 
there must be somewhat of every part of the 
man pointing towards God. Although, I 
grant, every one cannot instruct this to 
others, neither discern it in himself, because 
many know not the distinct parts of the 
soul, nor pieces of reformation competent to 
every part of the soul and body ; yet it will 
be found there is some such thing in them ; 
yea, they have a witness of it within them, if 
you make the thing plain and clear what it 
is. Secondly, There must be such a respect 
unto God's known commands that a man do 
not allow peaceably any kao^ii m\n^\V^ \si 
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dwell in him, for "what fellowship ha 
righteousness with unrighteousness, a 
what communion hath light with darkness 
He must not regard iniquity, — " Then sh 
I not be ashamed when I have a resp< 
unto all thy commandments." .... Third 
Men must point towards all the law of G 
in their honest resolution ; for this is i 
thing else than to give up the heart ur 
God, to put His law in it without exceptic 
which is a part of the covenant we are 
make with God. " This is the covenant 
will make with the house of Israel — I v 
put my laws into their mind, and write th< 
in their hearts." I grant many know i 
how to point towards God's law in all th 
ways 1 but if it be made manifest unto tb 
how that should be done, they will point 

it Fourthly, When we are to judge 

our state by the new creature, we must dc 
at a convenient time, when we are in go 
case, at least not when we are in the wo 
casCj for the flesh and spirit do lust a 
fight against each other ; and sometimes 1 
one and sometimes the other doth prev; 
Nowj I say, we must choose a conveni< 
hmi the spiritual pan \^ iio\. b^ so^ 
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temptation worsted and overpowered by the 
flesh, for in that case the new creature is 
recoiled back on its streams, and much re- 
turned to the fountain and the habits, except 
in some small things not easily discernible, 
whereby it maketh opposition to the flesh, 
according to the foreseen scripture ; for now 
is it the time of winter in the soul, and we 
may not expect fruit, yea, not leaves, as in 
some other season ; only here, lest profane 
atheists should make advantage of this, we 
will say, that the spirit doth often prevail 
over the flesh in a godly man ; and the 
scope, aim, tenor, and main drift in his way 
is the law of the Lord, that is his walk. 

// is the necessary Duty of all to Close with 
Gods Offer. 
What is it to close with God's decree of 
saving sinners by Christ Jesus, held out in 
the gospel ? Here we must remember that 
at first God willed man to abide in His fa- 
vour by holding fast his first integrity in 
which he was created; but man, by his 
transgression, lost God's favour, made void 
that covenant of works, and put himself in 
an utter incapacity to regain \5aft Vart^^ 
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friendship which he had lost by his sin, and 
to rescue himself from the curse and wrath 
now due to him for the same, or any way to 
procure his own salvation. But the Lord 
hath freely manifested another way of re- 
pairing man's lost estate — viz., by sending 
His Son Jesus Christ in the flesh to satisfy 
His justice for the sins of the elect, and to 
restore in them His image, now defaced, and 
to bring them into glory; and He hath 
made open proclamation in the durch that 
whosoever shall lay aside all thoughts of 
saving themselves by the covenant of works 
or inherent righteousness, and wiU agree 
heartily to be saved by Christ Jesus, they 
shall be restored to a better condition than 
formerly man was in, and shall be saved. 
So, then, to close with God's device of sav- 
ing sinners by Christ Jesus, is to quit and 
forego all- thoughts of help or salvation by 
our own righteousness, and to agree unto 
this way which God hath found out ; it is to 
value and highly esteem Christ Jesus as the 
treasure sufficient to enrich poor man, and 
with the heart to believe this record, that 
there is life enough in Him for m^n ; it is to 
please this invention, and to alCG^^ft«:e in it 
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as the only way to true happiness ; it is to 
point towards the Mediator, as God holdeth 
Him out of the gospel, with desire to lay 
the stress of our whole state on Him. This 
is that which is called faith, or believing the 
receiving of Christ, or believing on His name ; 
this is that believing on the Lord Jesus 
Christ conmianded unto the jailer for his 
safety ; this agreeth to all the descriptions of 
justifying faith in the Scriptures ; this doth 
answer the tyjpe of looking to the brazen 
serpent lifted up in the wilderness ; and this 
is supposed in all their ordinary actings of 
faith to which promises are annexed in the 
Scriptures, and will be found in all who have 
got the new heart from God ; and it will be 
found in none else. 

All Unfruitfulness is to be attributed to 
Unbelief, 
Therefore impute your unfruitfulness to 
your unwatchfulness and your misbelief, and 
impute your want of full assurance unto an 
evil heart of unbelief, helped by Satan to act 
against the glorious free grace of God ; and 
charge not these things upon want of sin- 
cerity in your closing with OQraX,^sAxts»^^ 
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henceforth to abide close by the root and 
you shall bring forth more fruit, and by much 
fruit you lay yourself open to the witness of 
God's Spirit, which will testify with your 
spirit that you have sincerely and honestly 
closed with God ; and that the rest of your 
works are wrought in God and approven of 
by him ; and so the witness of the Spirit and 
the water joining with the blood, whereupon 
you are to lay the weight of your soul and 
conscience, and where alone you are to sink 
the curses of the law due unto you for all 
your sins and failings in your best things. 
These three do agree in one, viz., that 
this is the way of life and peace, and that you 
have interest therein, and so you come to 
quietness and full assurance. . . . O blessed 
bargain of the new covenant, and thrice 
blessed Mediator of the same ! Let Him ride 
prosperously and subdue nations and lan- 
guages, and gather in all Hrs jewels, that 
honourable company of the first-bom, that 
stately troop of kings and priests, whose 
glory it shall be to have washed their gar- 
ments in the blood of that Spotless Lamb, 
and where happiness shall continuously 
flourish in following Him whithersoever He 
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goeth, and in being in the immediate com- 
pany of the Ancient of days ; one sight of whose 
face shall make them in a manner forget that 
ever they were on the earth. Oh, if I could 
persuade men to believe that these things 
are not yea and nay, and to make haste 
towards Him who hasteth to judge the world, 
and to call men to an account, especially 
anent their improvement of this gospel ! Even 
so come, Lord Jesus. 
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lENRY SCOUGALL was bom in 
1650. He was the son of Patrick 
I Scougall, Bishop of Aberdeen. He 
displayed very early extraordinary 
parts, along with a marked tendency to re- 
tirement and solitary musings, in which he 
seemed entirely abstracted from all thoughts 
of the ordinary diversions and pleasures of 
those of his age. Dr Garden says — " He was 
not taken up with plays and diversions, but 
upon such occasions did usually retire from 
them, employing his time in prayer and 
meditation." It has been said that he sought 
Christianity as a solace for wounded affec- 
tion, though this has been denied. Another 
account tells us that, " being once in a serious 
reflection as to what course of life he should 
follow, he took up theBVb\^Xox^^d a. i^ortion 
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of it, and though he was always averse to 
the making a lottery of the Scriptures, yet he 
could not but take notice of the first words 
he cast his eyes on, and which made no 
small impression on his spirits. 'By what 
means shall a young man learn to purify his 
way ? By taking heed thereto according to 
Thy word| " After a thorough introductory 
education, he was entered at King's College. 
In 1669, when he was only nineteen, he was 
appointed a professor ; but it was soon 
found that he was too young to keep order 
in a class where the pupils were not much 
younger than the master: tumults ensued, 
and dismissals were the consequence ; but, 
unhappily, these became so numerous that 
scarcely as many young men were left as 
could be said to constitute a class. He now 
undertook the pastoral charge of the parish 
of Auchterless, which he retained for only 
the space of a year. In 1674 he returned to 
King's College, having been appointed pro- 
fessor of divinity. From this time he ap- 
plied himself to composition ; and in 1677, 
appeared his famous book, " The Life of God 
in the Soul of Man ; or, the Nature and Ex- 
celHency of the Christian 'R.t^i^Qit^^ Tw^ 
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name of the author having been reserved, it 
was edited by Bishop Burnet. The work 
became popular at once, and was very soon 
translated into French. Scougall survived 
the publication only for a year — a sufficiency 
of time, however, to enable him to know the 
fame which he had acquired. He died on 
the 13th of June 1678. He was buried on 
the north side of King's College, where a 
tablet was erected to his memory. The 
College possesses also a picture of him. He 
left some other small works — " A System of 
Ethics, or. Moral Philosophy;" "On the 
Pastoral Cure ;" and " Morning and Evening 
Sacrifice." 



Mistakes about Religion, 

I cannot speak of religion, but I must 
lament that, among so many pretenders to it 
so few understand what it means ; some 
placing it in the understanding in orthodox 
notions and opinions, and all the account 
they can give of their religion is, that they 
are of this or of the other persuasion, and have 
joined themselves to one of those many sects 
thereinto Christendom is mo?x AixAL-asjijUY 
'Vided Others place it in 0[ie ouVN^x^Taasv^ 
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in a constant course of external duties, and a 
model of performances ; ifthey live peaceably 
with their neighbours, keep a temperate 
diet, observe the returns of worship, fre- 
quenting the church or their closet, and 
sometimes extend their hands to the relief of 
the poor, they think they have sufficiently 
acquitted themselves. Others, again, put all 
religion in the affections, in rapturous heats 
and ecstatic devotion ; and all they aim at is 
to pray with passion, and think of heaven 
with pleasure, and to be affected with those 
kind and melting expressions wherewith they 
court their Saviour, till they persuade them- 
selves that they are mightily in love with 
Him ; and from thence assume a great confi- 
dence of their salvation, which they esteem 
the chief of Christian graces. Thus are 
these things which have any resemblance of 
piety, and at the best are but means of ob- 
taining it, or particular exercises of it, fre- 
quently mistaken for the whole of religion ; 
nay, sometimes wickedness and vice pretend 
to that name. I speak not now of those 
gross impieties wherewith the heathen were 
wont to worship their gods ; there are but 
too many Christians who wo\x\d eoiv^^cx-ax^ 
their vices and hallow their coxx\^^\. ^^^c.- 
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tions; whose rugged humour and sullen 
pride must pass for Christian severity ; whose 
fierce wrath and bitter rage against their 
enemies must be called holy zeal ; whose 
petulancy towards their superiors, or rebellion 
against their governors, must have the name 
of Christian courage and resolution. But 
certainly religion is quite another thing ; and 
they who are acquainted with it wiU entertain 
far different thoughts, and disdain all those 
shadows and false imitations of it; they 
know by experience that true religion is a 
union of the soul with God, a real participa- 
tion of the Divine nature, the very image of 
God drawn upon the soul, or in the apostle's 
phrase, "It is Christ formed within us." 
Briefly, I know not how the nature of religion 
can be more fully expressed than by calling 
it a divine life. 

Wherein the Divine Life doth Consist 
That life "which is hid with Christ in God" 
hath no glorious show or appearance in the 
world, and to the natural man will seem a 
mean and insipid notion. As the animal 
life consisteth in that narrow and confined 
love which is terminated on ^ man's self, 
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and in his professions toward those things 
that are pleasing to nature, so the divine 
life stands on a universal and unbounded 
affection, and in the mastery over our 
natural inclinations, that they may never 
be able to betray us to those things which 
we know to be blameable. The root of 
divine life is faith ; the chief branches are 
love to God, charity to man, purity, and 
humility ; for as an excellent person hath 
well expressed, however these names be 
common and vulgar, and make no extra- 
ordinary sound, yet do they carry such a 
mighty sense, that the tongue of man or 
angel can pronounce nothing more weighty 
or excellent. Faith hath the same place in 
the divine life which sense hath in the 
natural, being indeed nothing else but a 
kind of sense or feeling persuasion of spiri- 
tual things ; it extends itself into all the 
divine truths, but in our lapsed state it hath 
a peculiar relation to the declarations of 
God's mercy and reconcileableness to sin- 
ners through a Mediator, and therefore re- 
ceiving its denomination from that principal 
object, is ordinarily termed ''faith in Jesus 
Christ" 
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The Excellency of Divine Love. 

Let us descend, if you please, into a nearer 
and more particular view of religion in those 
several branches of it which were named 
before ; let us consider that love and affection 
wherewith holy souls are united to God, that 
we may see what excellency and felicity are 
involved in it Love is that powerful and 
prevalent passion by which all the faculties 
and inclinations of the soul are determined, 
and in which both its perfection and hap- 
piness depend. The worth and excellency of 
a soul is to be measured by the object of its 
love : he who loveth mean and sordid things 
doth thereby become base and vile ; but a 
noble and well-placed affection doth advance 
and improve the spirit unto a conformity 
with the perfections which it loves. The 
images of these do frequently present them- 
selves unto the mind, and by a secret force 
and energy, insinuate in the very constitution 
of the soul, and mould and fashion it unto 
their own likeness ; hence we may see how 
easily lovers or friends do slide into the 
imitation of the persons whom they affect ; 
and how, even before tVve^ ai^ ^^^x^ they 
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begin to resemble them not only in the mere 
considerable instances of their deportment, 
but also in their voice and gesture, and that 
which we call their mein and air ; and cer- 
tainly we should as well transcribe the virtues 
and inward beauties of the soul if they were 
the object and motive of our love. But now 
as all the creatures we converse with have 
their mixture and alloy, we are always in 
hazard to be sullied and corrupted by placing 
our affection on them; passion doth easily 
blind our eyes, so that we first approve and 
then imitate the things that are blameable in 
them. The true way to improve and ennoble 
our souls is by fixing our love on the Divine 
perfections, that we may have them always 
before us, and derive an impression of them 
on ourselves, and" "beholding with open face 
as in a glass the glory of the Lord, we may 
be changed into the same image from glory 
to glory,** He who with a generous and holy 
ambition hath raised his eyes toward that 
uncreated beauty and goodness, and fixed his 
affection there, is quite of another spirit, of 
a more excellent and heroic temper, than the 
rest of the world, and cannot but infinitely 
disdain all mean and unwortYi^ t\\vR%'3»\^^ 
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not entertain any low or base thoughts which 
might disparage his high and noble preten- 
sions. Love is the greatest and most excel- 
lent thing we are masters of, and therefore it 
is folly and baseness to bestow it unworthily ; 
it is indeed the only thing we can call our 
own : other things may be taken from us by 
violence, but none can ravish our love : if 
anything else be counted ours, by giving our • 
love we give all, so far as we make over our 
own hearts and wills, by which we possess 
our own enjoyments: it is. not possible to 
refuse him anything to whom, by love, we 
have given ourselves; nay, since it is the 
privilege of gifts to receive their value from 
the mind of the giver, and not to be measured 
by tjie event, but by the desire he who loveth 
may in some sense be said, not only to be- 
stow all that he hath, but all things else 
which may make the beloved person happy ; 
since he doth heartily wish them, and would 
really give them if they were in his power ; 
in which sense it is that one makes bold to 
say, " That Divine love doth in a manner give 
God unto Himself by the complacency it 
takes in the happiness and perfection of His 
iiature : *' but thougVv \^\s tsa.^ seem too 
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strained an expression, certainly love is the 
worthiest present we can offer unto God, and 
it is extremely debased when we bestow it 
another way. 

He that loves God finds Sweetness in every 
Dispensation. 
What an infinite pleasure must it needs be 
thus, as it were, to lose ourselves in Him, and 
being swallowed up in the overcoming sense 
of His goodness, to ofier ourselves a living 
sacrifice, always ascendingunto Him in flames 
of love. Never doth a soul know what solid 
joy and substantial pleasure is, till once being 
weary of itself it renounce all propriety, give 
itself up unto the Author of its being, and feel 
itself become a hallowed and devoted thing, 
and can say from an inward sense and feel- 
ing, " My Beloved is mine," (I account all His 
interest mine own,) " and I am His :*' I am 
content to be anything for Him, and care not 
for myself, but that I may serve Him. A 
person moulded into this temper would find 
pleasure in all the dispensations of Provi- 
dence ; temporal enjoyments would have 
another relish, when he should taste the 
Divine goodness in them, and cotvsvdfix^^^sw 
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as tokens of love sent by his dearest Lord 
and Maker : and chastisements, though they 
be not joyous but grievous, would hereby lose 
their sting ; the rod as well as the staff would 
comfort him : he would snatch a kiss from 
the hand that was smiting him, and gather 
sweetness from that severity ; nay, he would 
rejoice that though God did not the will of 
such a worthless and foolish creature as him- 
self, yet He did His own will, and accom- 
plished His own designs, which are infinitely 
more holy and wise. 

The Duties of Religion are Delightful to him 

that loves God. 

The exercises of reUgion, which to others 

are insipid ^d tedious, do yield the highest 

pleasure and delight to souls possessed with 

Divine love ; they rejoice when they are called 

"to go up to the house of the Lord, that 

they may see His power and His glory as they 

have formerly seen it in the sanctuary." They 

never think themselves so happy as when, 

having retired from the world, and gotten free 

from the noise and hurry of affairs, and si- 

Jenced all their clamorous passions, (those 

troublesome guests v/itYim,'^ \iv^>j>aaN^^V^cRd 
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themselves in the presence of God, and en- 
tertain fellowship and communion with Him ; 
they delight to adore His perfections and 
recount His favours, and to protest their 
affection to Him, and tell Him a thousand 
times that they love Him ; to lay out their 
troubles or wants before Him, and disburden 
their hearts in His bosom. Repentance 
itself is a delightful exercise when it floweth 
from the principle of love ; there is a secret 
sweetness which accompanieth those tears of 
remorse, those meltings and relentings of a 
soul returning unto God and lamenting its 
former unkindness. The severities of a holy 
life, and that constant watch which we are 
obliged to keep over our hearts and ways, 
are very troublesome to those who are early 
ruled and acted on by an external law, and 
have no law in their minds inclining them to 
the performance of their duty ; but where 
Divine love possesseth the soul, it stands as 
sentinel to keep out everything that may 
offend the Beloved, and doth disdainfully 
repulse those temptations which assault it ; 
it compUeth cheerfully, not only with explicit 
commands, but with the most secret notices 
of the Beloved's pleasure, and \s*m%'eKia>\V\^ 
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discovering what will be most grateful and 
acceptable unto Him ; it makes mortification 
and self-denial change their harsh and dread- 
ful names, and become very sweet and de- 
lightful things. 

The Excellence of Charity. 
The next branch of the Divine life is a 
universal charity and love ; the excellency 
of this grace will be easily acknowledged ; for 
what can be more noble and generous than 
a heart enlarged to embrace the whole world, 
whose wishes and designs are levelled at the 
good and welfare of the universe, which con- 
sidereth every man's interest as its own? 
He who loveth his neighbour as himself can 
never entertain any base or injurious 
thoughts, or be wanting in expressions of 
bounty ; he had rather suffer a thousand 
wrongs than be guilty of one ; and never 
accounts himself happy but when some one 
or other hath been benefited by him ; the 
malice and ingratitude of men is not able to 
resist his love ; he overlooks their injuries, 
and pities their folly, and overcomes their 
evil vf'iiYi good, and never designs any other 
revcngt against his most\>\\x«^TATS!L;s5M2y^^^ 
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enemies than to put all the obligations he 
can upon them, whether they will or not. Is 
it any wonder that such a person be rever- 
enced and admired and accounted the dar- 
ling of mankind ? This inward goodness and 
benignity of fepirit reflects a certain sweet- 
ness and serenity upon the very countenance, 
and makes it amiable and lovely ; it inspireth 
the soul with a noble resolution and courage, 
and makes it capable of enterprising and 
effecting the highest things. Those heroic 
actions which we are wont to read with ad- 
miration have, for the most part, been the 
effects of the love of one's country or of par- 
ticular friendships ; and certainly a more ex- 
tensive and universal affection must be much 
more powerful and efficacious. 

TAe Pleasures of Charity. 
Again, as charity flows from a noble and 
excellent temper, so it is accompanied with 
the greatest satisfaction and pleasure ; it de- 
lights the soul to feel itself thus enlarged, and 
to be delivered from these disquieting, as 
well as deformed passions, malice, hatred, 
and envy, and become gentle, sweet, and 
beni^ Had I my choice oi 23X^vK^^'5i^ 
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might lend to my present felicity, I would 
pitch upon this, to have my heart possessed 
with the greatest kindness and affection 
towards all men in the world. I am sure this 
would make me partake in all the happiness 
of others, — their inward endowments and 
outward prosperity; everything tliat did 
benefit and advantage them would afford me 
comfort and pleasure ; and though I should 
frequently meet with occasions of grief and 
compassion, yet there is a sweetness in 
commiseration which makes it infinitely 
more desirable than a stupid insensibility; 
and the consideration of that infinite good- 
ness and wisdom which governs the world 
might repress any excessive trouble for par- 
ticular calamities that happen in it ; and the 
hope or possibility of men's after-happiness 
might moderate their sorrow for their present 
misfortunes. Certainly next to the love and 
enjoyment of God, that ardent charity and 
affection wherewith blessed souls do embrace 
one another is justly to be reckoned as the 
greatest felicity of those regions above ; and 
did it universally prevail in the world, it 
would anticipate that blessedness, and make 
us taste of the joys oi heaven u^oti ^^ttiu 
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The Excellence of Purity, 

That which I named as a third branch of 
rehgion was purity, and you may remember 
I described it to consist in a contempt of 
sensual pleasures, and resoluteness to undergo 
those troubles and pains we may meet with 
in the performance of our duty. Now, the 
meaning of this may suffice to recommend it 
as a most noble and excellent quality. There 
is no slavery so base as that whereby a man 
becomes a drudge to his own lusts ; nor any 
victory so glorious as that which is obtained 
over them. Never can that person be 
capable of anything that is noble and worthy 
who is sunk in the gross and feculent plea- 
sures of sense, or bewitched with the light 
and airy gratifications of fancy ; but the reli- 
gious soul is of a more sublime and divine 
temper ; it knows it was made for higher 
things, and scorns to step aside one foot out 
of the ways of holiness for the obtaining any 
of these. 

The Delight afforded by Purity. 
And this purity is accompanied with a 
great deal of pleasure ; "wYvatev^x ^^^^"s^ ^^ 
? 2 
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soul disturbs it too; all impious delights 
have a sting in them, and leave smart and 
trouble behind them. Excess and intemper- 
ance, and all inordinate lusts, are so much 
enemies to the health of the body, and the 
interests of this present life, that a little con- 
sideration might oblige any rational man to 
forbear them on that very score : and if the 
religious person go higher, and do not only 
abstain from noxious pleasures, but neglect 
those that are innocent, this is not to be 
looked upon as any violent or uneasy, but as 
the effect of better choice, that their minds are 
taken up in the pursuit of more sublime and 
refined delights, so that they cannot be con- 
cerned in these. Any person that is engaged 
in a violent and passionate affection will 
easily forget his ordinary gratifications, will 
be little curious about his diet or his bodily 
ease, or the divertisements he was wonted to 
delight it No wonder, then, if souls over- 
powered with Divine love despise inferior 
pleasures, and be almost ready to grudge the 
body its necessary attendance for the conmion 
accommodations of life, judging all these im- 
pertinent to their main happiness, and those 
Ji/gber enjoyments tYvey ^t^ ^Mt^uva.^* K& 
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for the hardships they may meet with, they 
rejoice in them as opportunities to exercise 
and testify their affedlion ; and since they are 
able to do so little for God, they are glad of 
the honour to suffer for Him. 

The Excellence of Humility. 
The last branch of religion is humility; 
and however, to vulgar and carnal eyes, this 
may appear an abject, base, and despicable 
quality, yet really the soul of man is not 
capable of a higher and more noble en- 
dowment. It is a silly ignorance that begets 
pride ; but humility arises from a nearer 
acquaintance with excellent things, which 
keeps men from doating on trifles, or admir- 
ing themselves because of some petty attain- 
ments. Noble and well-educated souls have 
no such high opinion of riches, beauty, 
strength, and other such like advantages, as 
to value themselves for them, or despise 
those that want them; and as for inward 
worth and real goodness, the sense they 
have of Divine perfections makes them think 
very meanly of anything they have hitherto 
attained, and be still endeavouring ta ^>ax- 
mount tlieraselveSy and make xift^x^x ^::^ 
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proaches to those infinite excellences which 
they admire. I know not what thoughts 
people may have of hamility, but I see al- 
most every person pretending to it, and 
shunning such expressions and actions as 
may make them be accounted arrogant and 
presumptuous, so that those who are most 
desirous of praise will be loath to conmiend 
themselves. What are all those compli- 
ments and modes of civility so frequent in 
our ordinary converse, but so many protesta- 
tions of the esteem of others, and the low 
thoughts we have of ourselves ? And must 
not that humility be an excellent endowment 
when the very shadows of it are accounted 
so necessary a part of good breeding ? 

The Pleasure and Sweetness of a Humble 
Temper- 

Again, this grace is accompanied with a 
great deal of happiness and tranquillity. 
The proud and arrogant person is a trouble 
to all that converse with him, but most of all 
unto himself; everything is enough to vex 
him, but scarce anything sufficient to con- 
tent and please him. He is ready to quarrel 
v/ith everything tlial l^s out, ^s if he him- 
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self were such a considerable person that 
God Almighty should do everything to 
gratify him, and all the creatures of heaven 
and earth should wait upon him and obey 
his will. The leaves of high trees do shake 
with every blast of wind, and every breath, 
every, evil word, will disquiet and torment 
an arrogant man, but the humble person 
hath the advantage, when he is disposed that 
none can think more meanly of him than he 
doth of himself; and therefore he is not 
troubled at the matter, but can easily bear 
these reproaches that wound the other to 
the soul ; and withal as he is less affected 
with injuries, so indeed is he less obnoxious 
unto them. "Contention which cometh of 
pride ** betrays a man into a thousand incon- 
veniences which those of a meek and lowly 
temper seldom meet with. True and genuine 
humility begetteth both a veneration and 
love among all wise and discerning persons, 
while pride defeateth its own design, and 
depriveth a man of that honour it makes 
him pretend to. 

The Chief Exercises of Humility, 
But as the chief exercises of huraiVi'^ ^^ 
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joys that are at God's right hand, ** those 
pleasures that endure for evermore; for 
every man that hath this hope in him pun- 
fieth himself, even as He is pure." If our 
heavenly country be much in our thoughts, 
it will make us ^ as strangers and pilgrims 
to abstain from fleshly lusts, which war 
against the soul," and keep ourselves ** un- 
spotted from this world,'* that we may be fit 
for the enjoyments and felicities of the other. 
But then we must see that our notions of 
heaven be not gross and carnal, that we 
dream not of Mohanmiedan paradise, nor 
rest in those metaphors and similitudes by 
which these joys are sometimes represented ; 
for this might perhaps have a quite contrary 
effect ; it might entangle us further in carnal 
affections, and we should be ready to indulge 
ourselves in a very liberal foretaste of those 
pleasures wherein we had placed our ever- 
lasting felicity. But when we come once to 
conceive aright of those pure and spiritual 
pleasures, when the happiness we propose to 
ourselves is from the sight, and love, and 
enjoyment of God, and our minds are filled 
with the hopes and forethoughts oC iVikax. 
blessed estate, oh, how mean and conX-cxK^v 
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ible will all things here below appear in our 
eyes ! With what disdain will we reject the 
gross and muddy pleasures that would de- 
prive us of those celestial enjoyments, or 
any way unfit and indispose us for them ! 
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|ALPH ERSKINE was bom at 
Monelaws, in Northumberland, on 
1 8th March 1685. He was the son 
of Henry Erskine, sometime minis- 
ter of ComhiU, in that county, afterwards of 
Chimside, in Berwickshire. As in the case 
of most of those early divines, very little is 
known of his early years, with the exception 
of that marked thoughtfulness and a tendency 
to pious meditation, which is a distinguish- 
ing mark in all their lives. Early devoted to 
the ministry, he received his letters along 
with his brother Ebenezer, from his father, 
whereby a sufficient foundation was laid for 
commencing his studies at the University of 
Edinburgh, to which he was sent at an early 
age. He was subsequently tutor and chap- 
lain in the family of Colonel Erskine^ at 
Cidross, hi the month of Jviivfe \iQ9^\jkfc Hi'a.'^ 
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licensed by the Dunfermline Presbytery, and 
two years afterwards he was ordained to the 
church of Dunfermline, as colleague to Dr 
' Buchanan. The circumstances of the time 
led Erskine to study deeply the principles of 
the constitution of the Scottish Church. Re- 
stored in 1688, after a long interregnum, it 
was not well understood ; and as all the able 
men had been swept away, few remained who 
shewed any inclination to stand up for the 
rights of the people. Meanwhile, the famous 
intrusion case of Mr Stark occurred, where 
the voice of the people of Kinross was against 
the presentee, and Erskine heading the Pres- 
bytery, induced that body to refuse admission 
to the minister. The case was brought 
before the Assembly in 1732, and decided 
against the Presbytery, who were ordained 
under a threat of penalties to admit the 
choice of the patron. Against this judgment 
Erskine and his party protested, but their 
protest was almost unanimously rejected. 
Some other acts of the Assembly tended 
to increase this opposition and fervour, and 
Erskine seeing no chance of a reforma- 
tion, withdrew from the judicatories of the 
ChuTclL Some time aitei \it Vi^-g^t^ ^xii the 

Ik 
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Presbytery a declaration of secession, and 
joined the Associate Presbytery, which some 
time before had been formed, under the 
leading of his brother Ebenezer, in Perth. 
This bold act extended his reputation 
throughout Scotland and a great part of 
England, where, at the time, Wesley and 
Whitfield were laying the foundation of Me- 
thodism. It is said that Whitfield, attracted 
by his fame and sympathising with his prin- 
ciples, visited the reformer in Dunfermline, 
and preached in his pulpit his first sermon in 
Scotland. While both the Scottish and 
English dissenters were strongly attached to 
the great Calvinistic principle of free grace, 
the former considered the settlement of na- 
tions and churches as of the very last im- 
portance for preserving pure and undefiled 
religion. They argued for a national profession 
of faith, and upheld oaths, bonds, and civil 
assurances, as legal means for promoting and 
preserving that profession. Above all, they 
maintained the National Covenant of Scot- 
land, with the Solemn League and Covenant 
of the three kingdoms, and issued their testi- 
mony for the doctrine, worship, discipline, 
and government of the Oi\iiO\ qS. ^c»\S»sA* 
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For all these Whitfield cared nothing ; con- 
ceiving that church government was of no 
importance to the cause of religion, and 
feeling no ways aggrieved at his inconsist- 
ency in swearing the oath of supremacy as 
a member of the Qiurch of England at the 
same time that he paid no allegiance to that 
Church. The consequence was a mutual 
feeling approaching, it is said, to disgust on 
the part of the two leaders, and the result a 
quarrel Meanwhile, the new body called the 
Associate Presbytery were busy preparing the 
practical completion of their testimony, viz., 
the renewal of the National Covenant in a 
bond suited to their changed circumstances ; 
for it is to be remarked that the word " dis- 
sent" was not then known — ^the Seceders hold- 
ing by their constitution as the true church 
of the land. This covenant was completed at 
Stirling, in December 1743, Erskine's being 
the second name attached to the document 
The swearing of this bond introduced a discus- 
sion as to the propriety of the religious clause 
in some burgess-oaths ; and such was the 
fierceness of contention arising out of so 
small a matter, that it resulted in a split in 
nisw body— the two paxvit^ \wim% ^.t^led 
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Burghers and Antiburghers. Erskine did not 
long survive this rupture, having been seized 
with a nervous fever, which terminated his 
life after eight days* illness, on 6th Novem- 
ber 1752. He was twice married, and had 
bom to him fourteen children. He left many 
sermons, which were published after his death. 
His " Gospel Sonnets" are well known. 



What Christ is in Himself, 
Consider how it comes about that your 
love goes not out after Christ when you live 
in a time wherein His love and loveliness 
are manifested. Surely it must be from 
some desperate enmity. Have you not 
heard of His fame ? Is there anything in 
all the world challenges your love so much ? 
If you have heard and forgotten, I will just 
lay before you so much of the loveliness of 
Christ as may for ever render you inexcus- 
able if you henceforth fall not in love with 
Him above all things else. Consider what 
He is in Himself, what He is to God, and 
what He is to you, sinner. First, consider 
what He is in Himself. Is He not alto- 
gether lovely in His naluie or ^^rsw^l 
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View Him in His natures, divine and 
human. In His divine nature He is God's 
equal, " who thinks it no robbery to be equal 
with God ; " He is the true God and eternal 
' life, and has in Him all the fulness oi the 
Godhead bodily — that is, personally. " The 
Father loveth the Son, and hath given all 
things into his hand." In His human na- 
ture, view His body and souL His human 
body, now glorified in heaven, what a glori- 
ous body is it ! The apostle speaks of the 
glory of bodies, terrestrial and celestial. 
How much more glorious are celestial above 
terrestrial ! And how glorious above all 
celestial bodies is that of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ! When Paul, at his conversion, 
got a view of it in a vision, it exceeded the 
sky in its meridian brightness. His human 
soul, how much more lovely is that! By 
how much the soul is beyond the body, by 
so much the soul is more glorious than the 
body. All the excellent qualities that eyer 
adorned a soul are in Him to perfection; 
and besides these, a supereminent unction 
of the Holy Ghost, the Spirit above measure, 
^hereby He is immensely full of grace and 
**^tli But view Him m \.\i^ utivotl of both 
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these natures ; as difTerent as finite and in- 
finite in one person. This brings God down 
to man as near as He can come, and raises 
man up to God as high as he can ascend. 
What a terror might unveiled Deity be to 
guilty sinners were it not allayed by the veil 
of humanity ! But oh, how fit a Mediator 
is He, being Immanuel, God-man ! Thus 
He has a divine fulness and sufficiency to 
save us, together with a human meetness 
and congruity for applying it in a manner 
most suitable and proper to our condition. 
Now, may not that question be ever silenced 
with contempt, What is the Christian's Be- 
loved more than another's beloved, that He 
should be so mightily extolled? Is there 
one in the world so lovely and glorious ? Is 
He not white and ruddy, the chief among 
ten thousand ? 

What is Christ to God. 
Is He not God's darling? Has not the 
Father testified His love to Christ above all 
things else ? " Behold my servant, whom I 
uphold ; mine elect, in whom my soul de- 
lighteth." "This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased." VAvaX. ViWNs:.>ix 
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consequently has He put upon Him in 
raising Him from the dead, and setting Him 
at His own right hand, and giving Him a 
name above every name, committing all 
judgment, yea, all things, into His hand. 
He is the Son erf" His love. We are then to 
love Christ for His own sake, and His 
Father's sake, and.ought wc not to love Him 
as the Father's favourite ? Is it not a suffi- 
cient incentive to our love that, besides His 
own personal amiable qualities. He is so 
much the object of His Father's love ? 

What is Christ to Ust 
What has He done, and is doing ? He 
came from heaven to earth to seek and to 
save lost sinners ; He made Himself in all 
things like unto us, sin only excepted, — ex- 
cepted as to the inhesion of it, which was 
absolutely remote from Him ; but not ex- 
cepted as to the imputation of it, for " He 
bore our sins in His body," and submitted 
to have the iniquities of us all laid upon 
Him, that He, as our surety, might become 
accountable and answerable for them, and, 
as the Lamb of God sacrificed for us, might 
take them away. Finding us obliged to the 
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peifect obedience the law required, but ut- 
terly unable to perform it, and so cut off 
from the remotest possibility of ever obtain- 
ing that life it was ordained to convey. He 
yielded in our place an obedience to it abso- 
lutely perfect, and meritorious of eternal life, 
and gives this His righteousness to us to 
become our title to heaven and eternal hap- 
piness ; finding us pressed down by an im- 
mense debt to Divine justice and the penalty 
of the law. He took it upon Himself, paid it 
off, and discharges us by suffering. for us; 
finding us in prison, bound with the fetters 
of our own iniquities, held in the cords of 
sin and misery, and reserved to the day of 
wrath and vengeance. He comes and visits 
us in our prison, and is content to be kept 
there for a time in our room, till He should 
satisfy for our crimes, that we might be set 
at liberty ; finding us under the curse. He is 
made a curse for us, that we might be re- 
deemed from it; finding us doomed to 
death. He died for us, that w*e might live ; 
finding us lying under the flaming sword of 
vindictive justice. He puts His own neck 
upon the block, and made His soul an offer- 
ing for sin ; finding a cup of heavy wrath 
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and indignation prepared for us, He took it 
out of our hands into His own, and drank it 
off in our stead, that we might not have the 
least drop to our own share, but in lieu of it 
a cup of salvation for us to drink. 

' The Stmg of Praise, 

There is an overruling and wise Providence 
making all things, whether comforts or crosses, 
sweet things or sad things, contribute and 
co-operate for the good and advantage of the 
hidden remnant " We know that all things 
work together for good to them that love 
God, and are the called according to his pur- 
pose." Mercy and judgment, and all adverse 
and contrary things, work together to be the 
maker of a song. Surely there is a wheel 
within a wheel ; there is a secret hand that 
draws up and tunes all the strings of the harp 
of Providence to make a sweet song of praise 
unto God ; there is an infinite wise hand, like 
that of a cuniyng player, upon his ears, that 
makes all the most jarring notes to contribute 
to melody, even as He made the malice of 
the Jews, the treason of Judas, and the rage of 
devils, to work for the salvation of an elect 
world. 
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The Sweetness of True Religion, 

See the sweetness of true religion, and 
that wisdom's ways are pleasantness : a reli- 
gious life is a singing life, whether Provi- 
dence smile or frown. If a believer sigh and 
mourn at any time, and be not singing 
at the same time, it is when religion is at a 
low ebb with him. You may think religion 
is a melancholy life, because many are the 
afflictions of the righteous, and judgment 
may begin at the house of God ; but you do 
not consider that true religion makes a man 
to sing of judgment as well as mercy. Out 
of all the ups and downs, the vicissitudes 
and changes, smiles and frowns of the be- 
liever's lot, the Lord brings a song of praise. 
Truly God is good to Israel, whether Israel 
think it or not ; for even judgment will be 
matter of a song. It is the language of 
unbelief when they say of judgment as Jacob 
did of his afflictions, " All these things are 
against me ;" but when the gallant grace of 
faith takes the field again, it will say, " All 
these things are for me, and I will sing of all" 
See thence the difference between carnal and 
spiritual mirth, carnal and s^rnXMaSi ^vw^^sj^^ 
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betwixt the joy of the world and the joy of 
the saints. The world may rejoice if they 
have, and while they have, some outward 
mercy, but to sing of judgment when their 
mercies are withdrawn, is what they know 
nothing of; nay, take away the world, and 
then they will say with Micah, " They have 
taken my gods, and what have I more ? " But 
spiritual joy can sing in the midst of sorrow, 
and say, " Though the fig-tree shall not blos- 
som, neither shall fruit be in the vines, the 
labour of the oUves shall fail, and the fields 
shall yield no meat, the flock shall be cut off 
from the fold, and there shall be no herd in 
the stalls : yet will I rejoice in the Lord ; I 
will joy in the God of my salvation." 

The Song of Praise in Heaven, 
What a sweet place heaven must be, and 
what singing must be there ! If a song of 
mercy mixed with judgment here is sweet and 
sometimes even ravishing, oh, what a sweet 
song is that of the redeemed about the throne, 
where there is no more judgment — no more 
sorrow or sin ! And little wonder that the be- 
liever longs for heaven, seeing that his sweet- 
est songs are mixed with s\gJ[is,3C£idh\s mercies 
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with judgments ; his sweetest songs here 
have still this heavy sigh in them, " Ah, and, 
woe is me, that wherever I go in this world I 
am always drawing a body of death along 
with me." Oh, what a happy time is the day 
of death to a believer, when he shall take an 
everlasting farewell of all his lusts and idols ! 
O believer, what would you think to be saying, 
" Farewell darkness, and welcome everlasting 
light ; farewell enmity, and welcome everlast- 
ing love ; farewell sorrow, and welcome ever- 
lasting joy ; farewell all my sins, and heart , 
plagues, and strong corruptions, and welcome 
eternal happiness and uninterrupted felicity ! " 
Oh, would you not say, " Farewell, farewell " 
with a thousand goodwills to all these evil 
things, and triumphantly say, " Glory to God 
that we shall never meet again ? " Hence, see 
then, I say, what a sweet place heaven must 
be ! If even judgments, sufferings, and tempt- 
ations to sin here be made matter of joy and 
singing sometimes to the believer, what shall 
glory be ! If the worst things on earth may 
contribute to a song, what will the best things 
in heaven do ! If the cross be sometimes so 
sweet, what will the crown be ! . If the waters 
of Marah be made so svje^l, -wYwaX ^^ "^^ 
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wine of Paradise be ! If God's rod hath 
honey at the end of it, what will His golden 
sceptre have ! Oh, how happy are they Who 
have got the start of us, and are exalted 
above those visible heavens alreacjy, and, past 
all their fears and doubts, are singing praises 
without wearying ! 

The Believer's Garment of Black and White, 
Hence, see what a black and white gar- 
ment the believer wears. The garment of 
praise is a garment of diverse colours — dyed 
white and black with mercy and judgment 
" I am black, but comely, O ye daughters of 
Jerusalem, as the tents of Kedar, and yet as 
the curtains of Solomon," — not only black in 
themselves and comely in Christ, black as 
sinners and comely as saints, black with sin 
and comely with grace ; but sometimes black 
with persecution and comely with consola- 
tion, — black with affliction, distress, and 
judgment, but comely with the mixture of 
mercy in their cup of adversity, while they 
get the oil of joy for mourning, and the gar- 
ment of praise for the spirit of heaviness. 
Hence, with what heaviness have you gone 
to prayer! Sometimes under the sense of 
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inward trouble for your lusts, or some out- 
ward trouble from the world ; some particu- 
lar affair about your husband, your wife, your 
children, your family, that hath been distress- 
ing to you, you have in heaviness gone 
away to God in prayer, and come away with 
your soul leaping as a hart within you. O 
beUever, you need not shudder or be grieved 
at the cup of affliction which your Father 
gives you to drink ; for though it be bitter at 
the top, yet the sugar is at the bottom of the 
cup : " What I do thou knowest not now, but 
thou shalt know hereafter." 

There is no Song of Joy to the Wicked, 
Hence, see the misery of the wicked. What- 
ever matter of singing the children of God 
have, yet ye have matter of sighing, howling, 
and lamentation ; for ye are under the curse 
of God, under the curse of His law, and so 
continue in a dreadful state : while ye are 
out of Christ all the merqies that ye meet 
with are curses to you, and all the judgments 
ye meet with are drops of Divine indignation. 
Your temporal mercies are curses : " The 
prosperity of fools destroys them : " and so 
your table is your snare ; sijiritvial tsxatcks 
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Z3R corses to yen : Ctqul a& tbc fiowcrs of 
hearenly blessiix^ yoa sackpocsoa ; the word 
is the savour ct ceaca to you ; the gospel is 
a stumbiin^-bieck to you, over which ye fall 
ittco percicica : and as the same wind that 
blow^th oae ship to a haTea. blows another 
on the rock» so the same breach of the min- 
ister choc blows some to heaven blows yoa to 
heil: the sacrament is a curse to yon, for 
you eat and drink your own danmation ; the 
Bible is a curse to you* tst die Word of the 
Lcrd is a^^inst ye^ and ye are against it 
What shall I say to yon, graceless, Christ- 
less» desperate sinner ? Oh,. wiH you tremble 
and quake lest Christ himself, the blessing 
of all triessings* and mercy of all meroes, be 
a curse to you« and a stone of stumblings o¥er 
which yoa will break ycur nedc ? for He is 
set up for the tilling as wdl as the rising of 
BBumy ia Isntd. Oh dmt dxts dutnder would 
awaken souls dtat are deeping secordy in a 
coturse q€ sin ! As all mercies are curses to 
^ <^pt!obafee world* so judgments are judg- 
iw.gyu indeed to you diat live all your days 
^ Mi fcho MLt QbtRst ; for judgment without mercy 
^ ^ftft portna of yoor cup \ every afiShctioa 
'^ ^ JldEPft^ tf ^wnlii&L vid. ximiictive 
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nature unto you. You will say, " Oh for pa- 
tience under such a trouble and sickness ! " 
Poor graceless soul, speaking of patience 
under trouble ! You are thus contending with 
God, and struggling like a fly under a moun- 
tain, and striving to be quiet underthat which 
God has sent to disturb you. God does not 
afflict men that are out of Christ to exercise 
their patience, but to disturb their false peace 
and security. Oh that God would awaken 
you ! If God will for famine in the land, and 
make you feel the effects of this terrible 
drought, [in 1723,] it is a judgment indeed, and 
a pledge of hell unto you ; if God lay you on 
a sick-bed, and afflict you in your name, 
estate, persons, friends — all is a piece of hell 
to you ; judgments to you are drops of ven- 
geance. 

The Comfort of having Reason to Sing Praise. 
See how comfortable this doctrine may be 
to all believers and lovers of our Lord Jesus 
Christ : ye have ground to sing not only of 
mercy but of judgment I know no case you 
can be in but there is room for singing : the 
saint may sing of mercy in the midst of judg- 
ment " Oh, how can I sing when I missed 
Q2 
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my errand at this occasion ?" says one ; " let 
them give the praise that have got the profit 
But for me I am left under heavy judgment, 
under affliction, temptation, desertion ; yea, 
and the prevalency and power of sin and cor- 
ruption ; and therefore there is no room for 
my singing, but rather for my sighing, mourn- 
ing, and lamenting before the Lord, and to be 
humbled in the dust." Why, man, indeed, it 
is not humility but pride that makes you re- 
fuse to praise: you undervalue the day of 
small things and any little measure of grace 
and mercy you enjoy, because, forsooth, you 
have not all you would be at ; and it may be 
God is saying, " I will send trouble after 
trouble upon you, till you be so humbled you 
will be thankful for the least mercy, till you 
be thankful you are out of hell, and thankful 
you was not born in America, whose people 
are worshipping the devil." Oh, how many 
millions of mercies have you to bless God for ! 
and will you take offence at or differ with 
your God, and deny Him his due, because 
you get not all your will ? You have ground 
of singing, believer, notwithstanding all that 
you have said. "Oh, but how can I sing 
when I find sin, by whidi God\s^\^\iQrcia>iT^d^ 
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raging in my heart, and corruptions like so 
many devils roaring and domineering? If 
corruption were slain, then I think I would 
sing, but not otherwise." Why, poor soul, I 
tell you that you must even in that case sing 
of mercy and judgment, and sing because He 
hath said, " Slay them not, lest my people 
forget." If your corruptions were slain, as 
you would have them, you would perhaps 
forget your own weakness ; forget your De- 
liverer ; forget your dependence on Him ; 
forget prayer ; forget pity towards those that 
are afflicted and tossed as you are ; it may 
be you would forget the fountain open ; for- 
•get to make daily use of Christ ; forget tb 
sympathise and bear with others when they 
fall or are overtaken in a fault ; forget to 
walk humbly ; forget the sweet experiences 
of His pardoning grace ; and forget to call 
yourself a dog when you go before Him, 
saying, " Truth, Lord, I am a dog, I am a 
devil, I am a lump of hell ;" and therefore, 
though you may think it strange to hear of 
blessing the Lord that corruptions are not 
slain outright, yet since infinite wisdom sees 
that nothing less will cure your forgetfulness 
while htTQj even bless Him "vYkO V'aJ^ «^^ 
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"Slay them not, lest my people forget" 
Bless Him that He not only hath said of 
affliction, temptation, desertion, "Let not 
my people want them, lest they forget ;" 
but even of sins, corruption, and spiritual 
enemies, " Slay them not, lest my people for- 
get" Better they be not slain than that you 
forget to give Christ the glory of His saving 
offices by employing Him daily to heal aU 
your diseases and fight all your battles. 

The being Able to Sing of Mercy and Judg- 
ment is a Mark of a true Believer, 
Hence see the mark of a true believer, and 
try yourselves by this doctrine. Do you- 
sing of mercy and judgment ? I might tell 
you for marks, that if you have learned this 
song of mercy and judgment, as the song 
hath been introduced, with sorrowing, — I 
mean with legal conviction and humiliation, 
— so you will find it interrupted with sigh- 
ing, because all the prowess of hell and cor- 
ruption will oppose this sweet exercise. You 
will find your harp must perpetually be 
tuned by the hand of the Spirit, and that 
you are incapable to sing till He pen the 
£ong; for it is with the )a^\\ev« ^m\3cc ^e 
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marigold — ^it opens and shuts as the sun 
rises and sets ; and yet even when the sun is 
set, as it were, that you cannot open and 
praise, you will find praise waiting for the 
Lord in Zion, — " Praise is silent for thee in 
Zion." Why ? The spirit of praise is some- 
times silent, but yet it is a waiting silence. 
You will be waiting for the spirit of praise to 
be poured out, and in the meantime acknow- 
ledging your debt of praise ; and so, while it 
is not sensibly running out, it is gathering a 
dam, as it were, till the Spirit be poured out 
from on high, and then it will flow amain. 
But instead of all other marks that might be 
mentioned I offer this : — If you be one that 
hath learned to sing of mercy and judgment, 
then you have got a discovery of the glory of 
God's mercy and judgment, as reconciled 
together and mutually embracing one an- 
other in Christ Jesus. There are two letters 
of God's name ; the one is mercy and grace, 
— "The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and 
gracious ; " the other is justice and judg- 
ment,— "The Lord that will by no means 
clear the guilty;" and these are the two 
strings of the harp on which the believer 
sings, ^oyr, have you been Xa.>3i^\. ^1 Q»^^ 
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to reconcile these two letters of God's name, 
and so to play upon these two strings, by 
admiring the infinite wisdom that hath made 
them meet together and kiss one another in 
Christ ? Have you seen salvation springing 
out of both of these, and glory arising to 
both these attributes of God, from Christ's 
obedience to the death, whom God had sent 
forth to be a propitiation ? . . . . Have you 
seen mercy running in the channel of a com- 
plete satisfaction to justice, and so God by 
no means clearing the guilty without a sacri- 
fice and atonement ? Many pretend to sing 
of mercy, and say, " I hope in God's mercy ;" 
but they know not what it is to sing of 
mercy, to the highest praise of mercy, in 
finding out a ransom, whereby mercy is 
magnified, not to the disparagement, but to 
the highest praise of infinite justice ; because 
judgment was executed upon the Surety to 
the uttermost that the curse of the law and 
the vengeance of Heaven against sin could 
demand. If ever you sang to purpose of 
mercy and judgment, you have seen and 
admired the glory that shines in this mutual 
embracing between mercy and judgment 
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The Duty to Sing of Mercy and Judgment, 

Hence we may see the duty of all the 
people of God — namely, to sing of mercy 
and judgment. As it is the duty of all hear- 
ing me to seek and pray while they are out 
of heaven, so it is to sing and praise while 
they are out of hell. But whatever others 
do, believer, you in particular are to sing of 
mercy and judgment He hath done much 
for others, but He hath done more for you ; 
He hath given you Himself to be your God, 
His Son to be your shield. His Spirit to be 
your guide. His covenant to be your charter, 
and His heaven to be your inheritance ; He 
hath given you His word and oath that 
though He will visit your iniquity with the 
rod, and your transgression with stripes, and 
execute judgment on your lusts, and take 
vengeance on your inventions, yet His lov- 
ing-kindness will He not take away, nor 
alter the word that hath gone out of His 
mouth,—" Once hath He sworn by His holi- 
ness that He will not lie unto David ; " and 
therefore you may sing of mercy and judg- 
ment. And even at your lowest, when you 
are crying OMt^ — "Behold, \ amN^'^\ Oc^^ 
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am black, I am black, I am black,** yet even 
then He is looking upon you iit Christ, and 
saying, — "Behold, thou art fair, my love, 
behold thou art fair,** not only by imputed 
righteousness, but even by implanted grace, 
which makes you look upon sin as the 
greatest burden. Even at the lowest there 
is something about the bottom of your 
hearts that says, "Oh, I could be content 
to live in a coal-pit with Christ rather than 
in a palace without Hkn ! ** "A day in His 
courts is better than a thousand; I had 
rather be a door-keeper in the house of my 
God than to dwell in the tents of wicked- 
ness.'* Oh to see His name glorified in the 
world, and His kingdom coming in me, and 
in thousands about me ! Oh sing, sing, 
sing of mercy and judgment! You have 
both to sing o£ 

How shall we Sing the Songs ofZian f 
See that your song be sung upon a new 
harp ; I mean with a new harp and a new 
spirit. Ye that are graceless will never sing 
till ye get a new heart. Oh, go to God and 
cry for it. Ye that are gracious will never 
sing aright unless tVie new Vi^i^ ^^t. a new 
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set, and the strings be drawn up, and the 
heart tuned by the hand of the Spirit ; and 
therefore seek the new influence for every 
song, and the Spirit to dictate the song and 
to raise the notes. As the dial in the day- 
light will not shew the hour without the sun, 
so your harp of graces will not afford melody 
without the Spirit ; therefore seek the Spirit 
to help you when you cannot utter His 
praise ; and when you find your hearts in a 
praising frame, oh, continue at the exercise, 
saying as David, " My heart is fixed : I will 
sing and give praise." .... Then you may 
sing in your best robes ; I mean putting on 
Christ Jesus and His righteousness for your ' 
garment. This is the garment of praise ; 
and this garment smells of aloes, myrrh, and 
cassia, and is the only thing that can per- 
fume the praises of the saints. If you have 
Esau's garments, what though you have 
Jacob's voice, so as you want a tongue, 
and a heart, and a voice to praise Him as 
you might ? yet with your elder brother's gar- 
ment you may get the blessing. Come to 
God under a sense of your own unworthi- 
ness and want of righteousness, and yet say- 
ing, "Worthy is the Lamb tVi^kX vi^^ ^V^vckl' 

m 
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wine of Paradise be ! If God's rod hath 
honey at the end of it, what will His golden 
sceptre have ! Oh, how happy are they wTio 
have got the start of us, and are exalted 
above those visible heavens already, and, past 
all their fears and doubts, are singing praises 
without wearying ! 

The Believer* s Garment of Black and White, 
Hence, see what a black and white gar- 
ment the believer wears. The garment of 
praise is a garment of diverse colours — dyed 
white and black with mercy and judgment 
" I am black, but comely, O ye daughters of 
Jerusalem, as the tents of Kedar, and yet as 
the curtains of Solomon," — not only black in 
themselves and comely in Christ, black as 
sinners and comely as saints, black with sin 
and comely with grace ; but sometimes black 
with persecution and comely with consola- 
tion, — black with affliction, distress, and 
judgment, but comely with the mixture of 
mercy in their cup of adversity, while they 
get the oil of joy for mourning, and the gar- 
ment of praise for the spirit of heaviness. 
Hence, with what heaviness have you gone 
to prayer I Sometimes uiid« \>a.^ ^wn&^ of 
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edifying discourse suitable to the occasion. 
What said Christ of the possessed man in the 
gospel? "Thou dumb and deaf spirit, I 
charge thee to come out of him." Oh, look 
to Him, that He would charge the dumb 
devil to come out of you, that your tongues 
may sing His praises and speak of His glory. 
How hardening it is to a wicked world to see 
professors as carnal and worldly as them- 
selves ! Oh, then, employ the Chief Singer 
to help you to sing, and plead His promise to 
this end : " They shall sing in the ways of 
the. Lord, for great is the glory of the Lord." 
Yea, He has promised to give songs in the 
night of adversity — that is, a song of mercy 
in the midst of judgment and affliction : " I 
will give her the valley of Achor for a door 
of hope, and she shall sing there." O be- 
liever, whatever be your discouragement and 
complaint while surrounded with judgments 
and trials, let not the world see you damped 
or discouraged, lest they say, " You serve a 
bad master, that does not allow you to sing." 
Whatever dead weights you have upon your 
spirit, which God and you know, you may 
tell Him of it, and tell some godly person that 
will sympathise with you in il\ bMXVsXxvaX. 
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the world hear your complaints or discour- 
agements ; let them know you serve a good 
Master ; and remember how He encourages 
you to this, saying, " How great is Thy loving- 
kindness Thou hast laid up for them that 
trust in Thee before the sons of men ! " or as 
it may be explained, who carry boldly and 
courageously, under whatever difficulties and 
dangers, before the sons of men, and glorify 
God before the world : and therefore, though 
ye may weep in secret places before the Lord, 
and get to a little more than la sigh or a sob, 
yet endeavour to sing before the world at 
least, that they may bring up a good report 
of religion, and that the world may know 
you believe what you profess ; that yet a 
little while and you will return to Zion, with 
songs and everlasting joy upon your heads, 
and sighing and sorrowing shall for ever fly 
away ; and that though your body will be 
laid in the dust within a little time, yet a 
little while and the happy and joyful morning 
of a glorious resurrection is hastening on, 
when the voice will be heard, " Awake and 
sing, ye that dwell in the dust." Oh, sing, 
smg amidst all your sorrows and sighing; 
sing of mercy and jud^m^rvX, \xOclq^ ^%\sl^- 
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mg there where sorrowing and sighing shall 
fly away. Oh, go away singing, in spite of 
the devil and corruption ; and take Christ, 
the Oiief Singer, along with you, to tune 
your harp whensoever the devil shall put it 
out of tune. Go up from the wilderness 
leaning upon Him who hath engaged to 
work in you both to will and to do. 

There are many that will never Learn to 
Sing Praise. 

Alas ! is it not a sore matter that there are 
many here that will never learn to sing on 
earth, nor ever be admitted to the very first 
note of the spiritual song, which is to believe 
in the Son of God ? for " without faith it is 
impossible to please God " or praise Him ; 
and as they never get to this, so it never cost 
them an hour's care or made them lose an 
hour*s sleep that they could not believe on 
Christ. O wretched man ! are you careless 
and indifferent whether you sing in heaven 
among angels, or roar in hell among devils to 
all eternity ? Yea, there are some here that 
do not believe there is such a person as 
Christ in heaven ; they have had a fancy 
about Him by their hearing of Hvm. m ^^'i 
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gospel, but never had the Son of God by the 
Spirit's revealing of Him in the heart ; and 
yet you are living careless and secure in the 
pursuit of your sins and idols : you are going 
straight to hell with a cart-load of sermons 
on your back, and making poor ministers 
spend their breath and labour in vain, and 
preaching you to the devil when they would 
gladly preach you to Qirist. Oh, shall we 
part and not a soul of you be touched and 
turned to the Lord, or brought to learn any 
other song but to sing yourselves asleep in 
the arms of the devil ! Others are sleeping 
in the arms of a white devil, going about to 
establish a righteousness of his own ; resting 
on their legal duties and prayers ; having a 
form of godliness, but denying the power 
thereof ; expecting God will have mercy on 
them because they observe several duties of 
the law which others neglect, and so singing 
a false song of mercy or hope of mercy while 
they never knew the judgment of God nor 
saw the wonders of God's executing all the 
judgments threatened in the law upon the 
glorious Surety, Christ Jesus, nor ever came 
under that covert to escape the judgment of 
God : but while 'yoM ax^ ?^x«R%<Et^^aC^xUt 
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rouT worship is but hypocrisy, your zeal 
madness, your faith but fancy, and your 
k abominable to God. Oh, will none of 
be prevailed with to cry with your heart 
:he Lord, saying, " Pluck me out of the 
,s of the devil, and as a brand out of the 
ning ?" As you would not despise the 
es of His mercy and incur the fury of His 
jment, go to a comer and cry to Him 
: He would teach you how to sing of 
cy and judgment. It may be that the 
d will pity you for His Name's sake, and 
ig you to put in practice the psalmist's 
et resolution here : " I will sing of mercy 
judgment Unto thee, O Lord, I will 
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HOMAS HALYBURTON was 
born in Dec. 1674, at Dupplin, in 
the parish of Aberdalgy, near 
Perth. His father was minister of 
that parish, and was ejected for noncon- 
formity at the Restoration. On his death, in 
1682, his widow went over to Holland, taking 
Thomas with her, then eight years old — a cir- 
cumstance fortunate for the boy, who enjoyed 
facilities for education in the classics, of which 
his quick parts enabled him to take advan- 
tage. He returned to Scotland in 1687, went 
through his curriculum, and was licensed as 
a preacher in 1699. In the following year 
he was ordained to the church of Ceres, in 
Fife. In that charge he continued till 1710, 
distinguished by ^teat talent, purity, and 
; but haviiig iaSX^nSxiX^ ^«s;^\«sSi:^Vft 
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was, by the representation of the Synod of 
Fife, appointed, under letters patent from 
Queen Anne, Professor of Divinity in the 
College of St Leonard's, in St Andrews. 
About this time deism began to be fashion- 
able in Scotland, in consequence of the 
spread of the free- thinking opinions so pre- 
valent in England and the Continent ; and 
Haly burton felt himself called upon to resist 
the inroad with all his energy and ability. 
On his inauguration lecture, he took for his 
subject a publication by the celebrated Dr 
Pitcaim, of Edinburgh, containing an assault 
on revealed religion, under the feigned name 
of Epistola Archemedis ad regem Gelonem, 
1688. A, Piicamio, M,D.y ut vulgo creditur, 
Halyburton found another enemy in Lord 
Herberts, whose book de veritate^ originally 
published in Paris in 1624, and subsequently 
in London, " under the express sanction of 
Heaven," had found its way to Scotland. 
His arguments were comprehended in his 
" Natural Religion Insufficient, and Revealed 
necessary to Man's Happiness ;" a work of 
great ingenuity, displaying the insufficiency 
of reason to help a man to the knowledge of 
God OT his own destiny. Dr Lft\axA,\xL 
H* 
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view of deistical writers, awards g^^eat praise 
to Halyburton, at the same time that he 
complains of certain narrow views adopted 
by the author. He also wrote " The Great 
Concern,'' published in 172 1, and ten sermons 
published in the following year. Hq died in 
September 171 2, aged thirty-eight years. 



We see Sin by the Judgments of God that 
are abroad. 

Look we to one nation, there we shall see 
thousands falling before the avenging enemy 
— the sword glutted^ as it were, with blood; 
men who a little before were possessed ci 
wisdom, courage, and all those endowments 
which serve to enhance the worth of the sons 
of men are here laid heaps upon heaps. Go 
to another, there we shall see no fewer car- 
ried off by sickness and diseases, and all 
wearing out by time. Go to churchyards 
and see what vast havoc these do make; 
there you may see the rubbish of many 
generations laid heaps upon heaps. Well, s^ 
you nothing of sin in all this ? What think 
ye of all these lameii.l2?cA& e^^^TSASinv^^and 
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woes ? Why, see you nothing of sin in them 
all ? Sure you arc blind if you do not I 
ask you as Jehu did when he saw the dead 
sons of Ahab,— ^>%^ slew all these f who 
brought all these sons of pride, who not long 
ago were strangely ruffling it out in the light 
of warlike glory, down to the sides of the pit f 
Who filled your churchyards with heaps 
upon heaps, fathers and sons, high and low, 
rich and poor of all sexes, ranks, ages, and 
degrees ? Surely sin has done this ; for ^^ asby 
one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin ; and so death passed upon all 
nun, for that all have sinnedP But if still 
you will look upon sin as a small and light 
thing, we have yet another glass wherein you 
may have a further sight of it. Enter into 
the house of a soul under trouble of con- 
science. Look at a Hermon and you shall 
hear him making a heavy moan in that 
psalm. There you see a man that has a soul 
full of trouble, oppressed with all the waves 
and billows of the wrath of God, almost dis- 
tracted with the terrors of God. Now, if you 
s^w one in this case crying out in anguish of 
heart — nay, it may be tearing himself, beating 
his hresLSt — ^ask him the reason ol ^^^MiSk 
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distress, and he will tell you that it is sin that 
hath done it alL He has no rest in his bones 
for the ills he has done ; and if yet ye have 
not seen enough of the sinfulness and evil of 
sin, I shall give you another prospect of it 
in the hateful, monstrous, and enormous 
crimes that are committed in the world 
Some sins there are which bring along with 
them infamy and disgrace, even before men. 
Human nature, as corrupt as it is, shrinks at 
some sins ; they carry in them such an evident 
contrariety to the faint remains of natural 
light. Sins there are which the apostle says 
are " not so much as named among the Gen- 
tiles'' Now, if a man be guihy of any of these 
crying abominations, these crimson sins, then 
he becomes odious in the world. Call a man a 
murderer, an incestuous person, an abuser of 
his parents, or the like, every sober person 
will flee him, and evite as a pest the com- 
pany of such a one. But why ? What's the 
matter ? What is there so odious in these 
crimes, that every one flees from the person 
guilty of them ? There is sin in them ; and 
hence it is they are so hatefuL 
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We see the Effects of Sin in the Sufferings 
of Christ, 

Here is a glass, O criminals ! wherein ye 
may see your own face. You think it a little 
thing that you have sinned ; nay, it may be 
you roll sin *^ as a sweet morsel under your 
tonguesP But come here and see what a 
thing it is which you thus dreadfully mis- 
take! Come see it ''^holding; the swordP 
Oh, strange ! Nay, more, " thrusting it into 
Chrisfs side^ Here, sinners, is a sight that 
made the earth to tremble and the sun to 
hide his face. In this glass you may see, 
first, what God's thoughts of sin are. So 
highly opposite to His nature is it, that the 
bowels of affection He had to the Son of His 
love, whom He so highly honoured, when 
the voice came from the Excellent Glory, say- 
ing, " This is my beloved Son, in whom lam 
well pleased!^ were not able to hold up the 
hand of inexorable justice from striking at 
Him, nay, striking Him dead^ for the sin of 
the elect world. Would not that be a great 
proof, think ye, of the aversion of a parent 
to anything if he would rather choose to 
slay his son, nay, his only son^ hU Sic^xv 
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whom he loved most tenderly, than it 
should escape of a mark of his displeasure ? 
Secondly, Here you may see more of the 
pollution of sin than anywhere else. Never 
was there anything that gave such just ap- 
prehensions of the stain of sin as tiie death 
of Christ ; an ingrained pollution it must 
indeed be if no less will wash it out than the 
blood of God. Thirdly, Here is a dreadful 
evidence of the power of sin. Never did 
this more appear than when it blinded the 
eyes of the degenerate sons of men so far 
that they could not discern ^^ the glory of the 
only begotten of the Father, who was so full 
of grace and of truth^* ^\iosQ Divine nature 
daily beamed, as it were, through that of His 
human, in miraculous operations, works, 
and words, which none but God could do, 
none but God could speak ; and no less was 
the power of sin seen when it hurried men 
headlong into that Heaven-daring pitch of 
impiety to imbrue their hands in the blood 
of God, 

The Sin of causing Christ to Suffer lies at 

your Door, 
We say that very sin lies at your door, 
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was, by the representation of the Synod of 
Fife, appointed, under letters patent from 
Queen Anne, Professor of Divinity in the 
College of St Leonard's, in St Andrews. 
About this time deism began to be fashion- 
able in Scotland, in consequence of the 
spread of the free- thinking opinions so pre- 
valent in England and the Continent ; and 
Halyburton felt himself called upon to resist 
the inroad with all his energy and ability. 
On his inauguration lecture, he took for his 
subject a publication by the celebrated Dr 
Pitcaim, of Edinburgh, containing an assault 
on revealed religion, under the feigned name 
of Epistola Archemedis ad regem Gelonem, 
i688. A, Pitcamio, M,D., ut vulgo creditur, 
halyburton found another enemy in Lord 
Xierberts, whose book de veritate^ originally 
^^ublished in Paris in 1624, and subsequently 
^:» London, "under the express sanction of 
^^HTeaven," had found its way to Scotland. 
,^rJis arguments were comprehended in his 
'^ T^atural Religion Insufficient, and Revealed 
■-^ec^essary to Man's Happiness;'* a work of 
-jgr^^t ingenuity, displaying the insufficiency 
^ jreason to help a man to the knowledge of 
^•^^^ <>' his own destiny. ^"^ ^V^cti^ *\\i Vx^ 
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he was bruised for cur iniquities^ the chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon him ; and 
with his stripes we are healed. All wCy. 
like sheep^ have gone astray; we have 
turned every one to his own way ; and the 
Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us 
ally^ saith the prophet, in the name of all the 
elect If you be unbelievers, then you do 
not believe the witness that Christ gave of 
Himself that He is the Son of God, and 
therefore do practically declare Him an im- 
postor, and worthy of death ; and so may say 
of yourselves with respect to the Jews' 
cruelty, that when they condemned Him 
they had your consent to what they did. 

What is that Salvation which Awakened 
Sinners are Concerned about? 

Salvation, as every one knows, signifies 
a deliverance from some one thing or other 
that is looked upon as dangerous, evil, and 
hurtful. None are capable of salvation save 
those who are either under some such evil, 
or who are in danger of it ; and then they 
may be said to be saved when they are freed 
from it or from the danger of it, — when they 
are dehVered from dislies^^s, ox wKen their 
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safety is provided for. This is the plain 
import of the word. But as it is used by 
convinced sinners, it takes in more — it not 
only respects deliverance from evil, but also 
the enjoyment of God and of good. It is 
frequently sa used in Scripture. Salvation 
there is put not only for deliverance from 
hell, but for the title of heaven ; and hence 
believers are styled heirs of salvation where 
the apostle, speaking of the angels, says,— 
^^ Are they not all ministering spirits sent 
forth to minister to them who shall be heirs 
of salvation r^ In one word, this salvation 
that awakened sinners seek after takes in 
freedom from sin, and a title to life. 

The great Contrivance of Salvation. 
Salvation is not a thing that falls out by 
chance, without any project, forecast, or 
forethought. No ; but it is one of the deep 
contrivances of Heaven ; 'tis the masterpiece 
of Divine Wisdom. There was much wisdom 
in the contrivance of the world, much in the 
creation of man ; much appears in the works 
of Providence, but infinitely more in this. 
The ^^ manifold wisdom ofGod*^ is to be seen 
in the salvation of the CTauic^. \^*vs»^<3ttv\NS2Sk 
II 2, 
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in proposing right ends to one's self in acting, 
and finding out, and using suitable means, 
and ordering all the circumstances of action 
to the best advantage. Now, all these fruits 
of wisdom are eminent in this salvation. 
Never was there a more noble end than 
what God had in the salvation of the Church. 
What more suitable to God than He should 
glorify His mercy and grace, the only attri- 
butes which before the fall of man had not 
been glorified in any remarkable instance ! 
God had made His infinite wisdom, power, 
and Godhead legible in the creation of the 
world. His moral perfections were copied 
out in the souls of men and in the nature of 
angels. Thence one might learn that God 
was glorious in holiness, goodness, bounty, 
justice, and all other moral perfections ; but 
all the while there was no vestige, no footstep 
of mercy ; nor could there be till once sin 
entered into the world. Vindictive justice 
was eminent in the miserable state of fallen 
angels, who were justly plunged into remedi- 
less ruin and destruction ; only mercy seemed 
vailed and hid. There was nothing by which 
this darling attribule co>M \a^. known, or 
receive any glory ou x\ve ^ccqwtcl ^\ \\. 
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It was not seen in either the works of crea- 
tion or providence. Nay, there seemed by 
these no room for it ; since, upon supposition 
of the fall, where only there was access for it 
the door seemed perfectly shut against its 
appearance by the peremptoriness of the 
threatening, — "/« the day that thou eatesi 
thou shalt surely dieP And, indeed, man 
had all the reason in the world to believe it 
should be so, not only from the veracity of 
God, but from the sad and lamentable proof 
of God*s holy severity that was given in the 
ruin of the angels that sinned. 

The Believer* s Experience in his New Birth, 
The beheving soul looks at that change of 
its nature and its renovation into a con- 
formity to the law of God with unspeakable 
satisfaction. None doubts who know any- 
thing of the gospel that all believers are re- 
newed and changed, " bom again of the water 
and Spirit,^ renewed after the image of God, 
*^ being created again in Chfist Jesus to good 
works!* I do, moreover, suppose that all who 
have undergone this change since they came 
to years are in some measure conscious of 
it. I do not say that every out c^sw ^^^ ^^ 
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he was bruised for cur iniquities^ the chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon him ; and 
with his stripes we are healed. All we^ . 
like sheep ^ have gone astray; we have 
turned every one to his own way ; and the 
Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us 
all^^ saith the prophet, in the name of all the 
elect If you be unbelievers, then you do 
not believe the witness that Christ gave of 
Himself that He is the Son of God, and 
therefore do practically declare Him an im- 
postor, and worthy of death ; and so may say 
of yourselves with respect to the Jews* 
cruelty, that when they condemned Him 
they had your consent to what they did. 

What is that Salvation which Awakened 
Sinners are Concerned about? 

Salvation, as every one knows, signifies 
a deliverance from some one thing or other 
that is looked upon as dangerous, evil, and 
hurtfuL None are capable of salvation save 
those who are either under some such evil, 
or who are in danger of it ; and then they 
may be said to be saved when they are freed 
from it or from the danger of it, — when they 
SLTQ delivered from dislttss^s, or when their 
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motions and inclinations towards the law of 

God, and obedience thereto It also 

conceives a particular satisfaction in such 
acts of obedience as carry in them any good 
degree of conformity to the law of God. 
"When a believer attains to holiness, spiri- 
tuality, and concern, joined with self-denial 
and a dependence on the Lord Jesus Christ 
for acceptance in any duty or act of obedi- 
ence, then he is pleased therewith : and 
herein he discovers a great love to the law 
respecting both the matter and manner of 
the duty performed. The believer discovers 
also his delight in the law of the Lord by that 
sweet complacency and satisfaction which 
he will find in any measure of this hdiness 
that others have attained to. Faith looks at 
the holiness required by the law transcribed 
into the lives of fellow-believers, and is highly 
pleased therewith ; and the more there is of 
it transcribed into the walk and life of any^ 
the higher value it will teach us to put upon 
them. It makes us look on such as have 
anything of this image of God as excellent 
and happy. .... And, to conclude, the soul 
under the conduct of faith shews its approba- 
tion oU and satisfaction mt.^\.\x^\i\\a\&\»^^ 
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lation of the will of God concerning that 
holiness He requires of man, by refusing to be 
satisfied with any condition wherein it falls 
short of a full conformity with it Tell such 
a soul that God is reconciled to it ; nay, 
though God himself intimates to a believer's 
soul that He is reconciled to him, that He 
has forgiven his sins, that He means to take 
him to heaven, that it shall pass the powers 
of devils and men to disappoint him of 
heaven, yet all this will not make him satis- 
fied till he Qbtain a full conformity with the 
law of God. 

The Reasonableness of Belief in Christ 
■We earnestly, in Christ's stead, beseech 
your falling in with the demands made upon 
you, which are in themselves worthy of all 
acceptation. We crave no unreasonable 
thing when we bid you believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. The request is suited to all 
the principles of reason. What more suit- 
able than for the creature to grant the re- 
quest, to comply with the desire (pardon the 
expression) of the Creator? What more 
suitable to that rational principle of self-pre- 
servation and allowable self-love than for a 
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captive to accept ol a deliverer, a slave to re- 
ceive a redeemer, a condemned malefactor to 
accept of a pardon, a sinner to entertain a 
saviour, a wanderer to lay hold upon a ^niidc, 
a poor man to accept of riches when offered, 
and a pursued offender to betake himself to 
a city of refuge ? Nothing, sure, can better 
quadrate with that principle that is interu'oven 
in the very frame of our natures. Again, 
what more suited to our interest than this ? 
This is a rational principle when kept within 
just bounds. And it has a great interest for 
ordinary upon the actions of men. Interest, 
real or mistaken, rules the world ; and never 
did it more appear than here, pleading 
strongly for your acceptance of, and compli- 
ance with, our desire. A compliance will 
take you from the dunghill to the throne ; 
will enrich beggars with all the fulness of 
God ; win make the children, nay, the slaves 
of Satan heirs of heaven, and will advance 
tfaem to the estate and dignity of being sons 
to the Most High. Tis not a few things, 
bat an thii^y that ye may make yours by 
acoqitiiig of thu offer. If ye believe, all 
things are yours— things present and things to 
€omey grace and glory ; all are yours, and 
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ypu are Christ's. Once more — ^nothing more 
suitable to that principle of gratitude that is 
judged to be so much suited to the nature of 
man that he cannot forego it without sinking 
himself a degree below the very beasts. No- 
thing, I say, is more agreeable to gratitude. 
He who gave ye all that ye possess, to whom 
alone ye must owe all that ye shall to eternity 
enjoy, asks this small and reasonable boon, 
this just desire, and we, in His stead, beseedi, 
entreat, and obtest your compliance. Shall 
we get a i^efusal, when our demand is so 
highly reasonable ? Reason, self-love, inter- 
est, gratitude, all second our request. If ye 
refuse in this, if ye will not hear these second- 
ing and urging our earnest request, then we 
take God, angels, and men to witness against 
you that, rather than comply with the desire 
of the ambassador of Christ, supplicating 
you in His name, you will not stand to coun- 
teract all the principles of reason, self-preser- 
vation, interest, and gratitude — to hear whom 
ye will not refuse in any other case. 
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[OHN MACLAURIN, bom in 1693, 
I was the eldest son of John Mac- 
; laurin, minister of Glendaruel, in 
Argyleshire. He was the eldest of 
three brothers, of whom the second, Daniel, 
died when young, after having given proofs 
of uncommon talents ; and the youngest 
was the famous Colin Maclaurin, one of the 
greatest mathematicians of his time. Hav- 
ing been very early deprived of their father 
and mother, the orphans were taken charge 
of and educated by their uncle, Mr Daniel 
Maclaurin, minister at Kilfinan, who be- 
stowed the greatest pains upon them, yet not 
greater than were warranted by the extra- 
ordinary promise they made of turning their 
education to excellent account. They were, 
while still very young, sent to the ColLe^^ <^C 
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lation of the will of God concerning that 
holiness He requires of man, by refusing to be 
satisfied with any condition wherein it falls 
short of a full conformity with it Tell such 
a soul that God is reconciled to it ; nay, 
though God himself intimates to a believer's 
soul that He is reconciled to him, that He 
has forgiven his sins, that He means to take 
him to heaven, that it shall pass the powers 
of devils and men to disappoint him of 
heaven, yet all this will not make him satis- 
fied till he Qbtain a full conformity with the 
law of God. 

The Reasonableness of Belief in Christ 
'We earnestly, in Christ's stead, beseech 
your falling in with the demands made upon 
you, which are in themselves worthy of all 
acceptation. We crave no unreasonable 
thing when we bid you believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ The request is suited to all 
the principles of reason. What more suit- 
able than for the creature to grant the re- 
quest, to comply with the desire (pardon the 
expression) of the Creator ? What more 
suitable to that rational principle of self-pre- 
serrat J on and allowable se.^£-\ove than for a 
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bour in his attempts to spread a saving 
sense of religion among the masses, and 
through the medium of the reforming socie- 
ties, which sprung up at that time in both 
England and Scotland, to raise the standard 
of morals among the people generally. Nor 
was he less remitting in his endeavours to 
promote the societies for prayer, which 
multiplied in Glasgow at that time, and still 
form a feature in the society of that great 
city. Several years afterwards he was the 
chief Contriver and promoter of the con- 
cert for prayer, a scheme followed in other 
parts of Great Britain, and also in America, 
and upon which Jonathan Edwards wrote 
his book — " An Humble Attempt to Promote 
Explicit Argument and Visible Union of 
God's People in Extraordinary Prayer." In 
the latter part of his life he came to be much 
concerned for the interests of the Church of 
Scotland, taking, like all lovers of peace, a 
sniddle course between the sustainers of 
.t>atronage and the defenders of that un- 
^imitfd power, which is irrespective of sub- 
stantial reasons on the part of the people. 
The life of Maclaurin was diversified by few 
^ those secular incidents Yihiclx m\ftx^^\. 
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in the world, in the sun, and stars were 
collected together in one stupendous mass of 
light, it would be but darkness to the glory of 
this seemingly dark and melancholy object 
For it is here, as the apostle expresses it, 
" We all as with open face may behold the 
glory of God." Here shines spotless justice, 
incomprehensible wisdom, and infinite love, 
all at once. None of them darkens or 
eclipses the other ; every one of them gives a 
lustre to the rest. They mingle their beams 
and shine with united eternal splendour — ^the 
just Judge, the merciful Father, and the wise 
Governor. No other object gives such a 
display of all these perfections ; nay, all the 
objects we know give not such a display of 
any one of them. Nowhere does justice ap- 
pear so awful, mercy so amiable, or wis- 
dom so profound. 

The Effects of the Cross of Christ upon the 
World, 
The cross of Christ is an object of such 
incomparable brightness that it spreads a 
glory round it to all the nations of the earth, 
all the comers of the universe, all the genera- 
tions oi time, and aW. xVt ^?»^^ ^1 ^x-wxte^. 
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The greatest actions or events that ever 
happened on earth filled with their splen- 
dour and influence but a moment of time 
and a point of space. The splendour of this 
great object fills immensity and eternity. If 
we take a right view of its glory, we will see 
it contemplated with attention, spreading 
influence, and attracting looks from times 
past, present, and to come — ^heaven, earth, 
and hell, angels, saints, and devils. We will 
see it to be both the object of the deepest 
admiration of the creatures, and the perfect 
approbation of the infinite Creator. We will 
see the best part of mankind, the Church of 
God, for four thousand years looking forward 
to it before it happened ; new generations 
yet unborn rising up to admire and honour 
it in continual succession, till time shall be no 
more ; innumerable multitudes of angels and 
saints looking back to it with holy transport to 
the remotest ages of eternity. Other glories 
decay by length of time : if the splendour of 
this object change, it will be only by increas- 
ing. The visible sun would spend his beams 
in process of time, and, as it were, grow dim 
with age ; this object hath a rich stock of 
heams which, eternity cannoX. cj^'a^sJu ^ 
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saints and angels grow in knowledge, the 
splendour of this object will be still increas- 
ing ; it is unbelief that intercepts its beams ; 
unbelief takes place only on earth ; there 
is no such a thing in heaven or in helL 
It will be a great part of future blessedness 
to remember the object that purchased it, 
and of future punishment to remember the 
object that offered dehverance from it It 
will add life to the beams of love in heaven, 
and make the flames of hell burn fiercer. Its 
beams will not only adorn the regions of 
light, but pierce the regions of darkness. It 
will" be the desire of the saints in light, and 
the great eyesore of the prince of darkness 
and his subjects. Its glory produces power- 
ful effects wherever it shines. They who 
behold this glory are transformed into the 
same image. An Ethiopian may look long 
enough to the visible sun before it change 
his black colour ; but this does it. It melts 
cold and frozen hearts ; it breaks stony hearts ; 
it pierces adamants ; it penetrates through 
thick darkness. How justly is it called mar- 
vellous light ! It gives eyes to the blind to 
iook to itself, and not otvly to the blind, but 
to tht dead. It is t\ie\\^\.oiX&^^^vs^^^ 
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light ; its energy is beyond the force of thun- 
der, and it is more mild than the dew on the 
tender grass. 

The Cross communicates a Glory to all other 
Objects. 

It is impossible fully to describe all the 
effects of the Cross, unless we could fully 
reckon up all the spiritual and eternal evils it 
prevents, all the riches of grace and glory it 
purchases, and all the divine perfections it 
displays. It has this peculiar to it, that as 
it is full of glory itself it communicates glory 
to all that behold it aright. It gives them 
a glorious robe of righteousness ; their God 
is their glory ; it calls them to glory and 
virtue ; it gives them the Spirit of God and 
of glory ; it gives them joy unspeakable and 
full of glory here, and an exceeding great and 
eternal weight of glory hereafter. It com* 
municates a glory to all other objects accord- 
ing as they have any relation to it ; it adorns 
the universe ; it gives a lustre to nature and 
to providence. It is the greatest glory of this 
lower world that its Creator was for a while 
its inhabitant. A poor landlord thinks it a 
lasting- honour to his coU^i^^ >^^\.\\e.\cb.'^ 
1* 
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searchable. Thus we know that they either 
fulfil the promises of the crucified Jesus or 
His threatenings, and shew either the happi- 
ness of receiving Him or the misery of re- 
jecting Him. 

The Doctrine of Grace as appearing contrary 
to Reason, 
Some speculative men, who set no bounds 
to the love of accounting for everything, are 
strongly biased against the doctrine of grace 
as clashing with their favourite prejudices. 
They are disgusted with a doctrine which 
ascribes to a First Cause a manner of opera- 
tion in producing holiness and happiness so 
unsuitable, as they imagine, to His manner of 
operation in His other works, and to the 
order that is maintained both in the material 
and intellectual world. They seem to ima- 
gine that in all the other Divine works every- 
thing, without exception, happens merely ac- 
cording to a natural course, or according to 
the efficacy of second causes operating suit- 
ably to general established laws, while the 
Deity only preserves these laws and the crea- 
tures governed by them. This doctrine of 
grsLce appears to these itvexv ^\sajgt^^"ai^^v^ . 
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reason, as interfering with the uniformity of 
the Divine works. And whereas the efficacy 
of grace is sometimes termed supernatural, 
because it exceeds the natural energy of 
second causes, sometimes people annex to 
that word several wrong notions, which 
strengthen their prejudices against the thing 
intended by it. They seem to imagine that 
supernatural operation denotes such effects 
and such a manner of working as is unsuit- 
able to the frame of human nature, and re- 
verses the established order of nature as to 
the connexion between causes and effects. 
.... It is of importance to observe that 
supernatural operation does not imply a re- 
versing of any of the established laws of na- 
ture When people imagine all super- 
natural operation to be unsuitable to the per- 
fection of Divine works, they seem to con- 
found two things that are very different— 
namely, the reversing the order of the laws 
of nature, and changing the disposition or 
state of natural objects. The state or dispo- 
sition of natural objects may be changed by 
the First Cause without any greater alteration 
of iht laws of nature lYvaxvvjheiv such changes 
produced in any obiecX\>^ ^^\.waaiL's»"?:^^\A 
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causes, and particularly by free agents. Thus, 
for instance, when men turn a river into a 
new channel, though they are said to change 
its natural course, the motion of that power 
after that change is really as natural or as 
suitable to the laws of nature as before, 
though the change be an effect which there 
was nothing in the nature of the river itself 
sufficient to produce. In like manner, it is 
evident that the first cause can easily work 
good and useful alterations in the state or 
disposition of various sorts of creatures, 
without any alteration of the laws of nature, 
or even any total alteration on the nature or 
disposition of these creatures themselves. 
Thus even in hearts void of holiness the 
Deity can easily restrain wickedness by good 
impressions, contradicting particular corrupt 
passions, or turning some hurtful passions, 
such as anger and wrath, into kindness and 
good-will. In such a case, though these 
good impressions would not have happened 
without external interposition, yet may they 
operate afterwards in a natural way in pro- 
ducing considerable good effects, such as the 
fruits of kind affection and good-will, instead 
of those of anger or hatred. 
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The Operations of Grace Change the Disorder 
rather than the Order of Nature, 

That depravity which is opposite to true 
holiness is a disposition which has in it the 
greatest unsuitableness to the nature and 
natural relation of things, and is so contrary 
to the true perfection of our nature that it 
has a direct tendency to the destruction of it 
Whereas some people appear prejudiced 
against supernatural operations of grace as 
interfering with the order of nature, it should 
be considered that the design of such opera- 
tions is to remove the most unnatural dis- 
order in the world. They rescue our facul- 
ties from the most unnatural abuse and per- 
version of them. By subduing depravity, 
they restore the primitive and original recti- 
tude of our nature ; they re-establish a 
blessed order and harmony in the inward 
principles of action— namely, the inward in- 
clinations and affections of the heart ; they 
render them suitable to the nature of things 
proportioned in the main to the worth of 
their objects, (the heart being chiefly at- 
tached to the chief good,) and subservient to 
the true perfection of our nature, and the 
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end of our being. It may be said, in a 
proper sense, that it is the supernatural 
efficacy of grace that re-establishes and pro- 
motes the most important efficacy of natural 
causes. The most important and most ex- 
cellent use of natural causes is their subser- 
viency to the knowledge and love of God in 
the hearts of rational creatures. It is preva- 
lent depravity and hardness of heart that 
hinders their efficacy in that way. Accord- 
ing to the common and natural way of speak- 
ing on mpral subjects, the motives to love 
and obey God are called just causes of love 
and obedience ; and transgressions of God's 
righteous laws are said to be without cause 
and unaccountable. Such expressions, in- 
deed, must be understood in a hmited and 
moral sense, there being that in the heart of 
a sinner which can account for his transgres- 
sions, and is the natural cause of them. But 
such natural ways of speaking on this sub- 
ject are a confirmation of what we have ob- 
served, that that depravity which is opposite 
to true holiness is, in the sense we have 
explained, the most unnatural thing in the 
world ; and that Divine grace, in subduing 
it, removes the main hindrance of the chief 
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use and efficaqr of natural canses, which is 
their efficacy on the minds and hearts of 
reasonable creatures, directing them to the 
first cause and source of all good. 

Tke Use of Prayer not Excluded by Known 
Natural Causes, 
The uniformity of the course oi nature has 
been made an objection against prayer relat- 
ing to external providences. Several such 
prayers seem to suppose Divine interposition 
restraining the depravity of wicked men, and 
overruling the efficacy of natural causes in 
the material worid when threatening us with 
outward dangers and distresses. As to 
Divine interposition restraining wickedness, 
as it has been owned by people who had only 
the light of nature, so it is evidently suitable 
to the most natural notions of supreme good- 
ness. As to the motions in the material 
world, when it is supposed evident and un- 
questionable that all of them, without excep- 
tion, happen merely according to genend 
laws, this seems partly owing to inadvertence. 
It is true there is a visible constancy and 
uniformity in most of these things, particu- 
larly in the motions of the heavenly bodies. 
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and what has a connexion with it. But it is 
obvious there is one part of the visible crea- 
tion on which the usefulness of the other 
parts of it to its inhabitants very much de- 
pends, in whose motions there is so vast a 
variety of changes that no uniformity can be 
discerned or pretended, nor any general 
laws by which they can be, for the most part, 
accounted for. The motions of the air in 
which we breathe are of that importance 
that without them the regular variety of the 
seasons would be useless, and all the other 
provisions for the life of the animal world 
lost. As these motions are ordinarily the 
means of innumerable advantages, they are 
capable of being the instruments of various 
calamities,— such as famine, pestilence, epi- 
demic diseases, besides various particular 
disasters. The thing that makes them cap- 
able of answering so many different ends is 
their inconstancy and variety, which no 
philosophy can reduce to general laws. 
Some, indeed, have supposed that Infinite 
Wisdom may have so contrived the original 
frame of nature that all these motions, how* 
ever various, should owe their rise to natural 
causes, without any immediate Divine inter- 
I 2 
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position. But though it cannot be proved 
that this is impossible, seeing nothing is so 
to Infinite Wisdom or Power, yet, as there 
can be no positive proof of it, so it is suffi- 
cient to the present purpose to observe that 
it is possible it may be otherwise, and that, 
though many of these motions proceeded 
from immediate interposition operating when 
once they are produced according to the 
laws of nature, such interposition would not 
mar the uniformity and constancy of nature 
in those other parts of it where such uni- 
formity is requisite. 

Divine Love is Foun^d on the most Evident 
Natural Truths, 

Everjrthing in the world that proves the 
being of God proves that His creatures 
should love Him with all their heart The 
evidence of these things is of itself very 
strong, and level to any capacity. Where it 
does not produce conviction, it is not owing 
to the weakness of man's capacities, but to 
the strength of their prejudices and prepos- 
sessions. This is manifestiy the case with 
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the great truths of natural religion concerning 
God's infinite excellences and benefits ; the 
many endearing relations we stand in to Him, 
and our absolute dependence on Him ; the 
necessity of the enjoyment of God in order to 
complete happiness, and of supreme love to 
God in order to the enjoyment of Him, and 
in general the necessity of having the affec- 
tions of our hearts as much as possible 
proportioned to the worth of their objects. 
Whatever proves that creatures are obliged 
to love God and His law proves that sinners 
are obliged to suitable hatred of sin and self- 
abasement for it A sinner cannot have due 
prevalent love to God and hatred of sin 
without prevalent desire of obtaining deliver- 
ance from sin and enjoyment of God. A 
suitable desire of so important ends cannot 
be without proportionable desire of the ne- 
cessary means. If a sinner, therefore, who 
hears the gospel have these suitable affec- 
tions of love to God and hatred of sin, to 
which he is obliged by the laws of natural 
religion, these things cannot be separated 
from a real complacency in that redemption 
and grace which are proposed in revealed 



mK^Mft T?hg- jtxs Jilt sup po se that natnral 
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lUGH BLAIR was born in Edin- 
burgh on the 7th day of April 
1 718. His father was John Blair, 
a respectable merchant, and grand- 
son of Mr Robert Blair, minister of St An- 
drews, and chaplain to Charles I. Of the two 
sons who survived Robert Blair, David, the 
eldest, a clergyman of eminence, was father 
to Mr Robert Blair, minister of Athelstane- 
ford, the author of " The Grave," and grand- 
father of President Blair ; and from his 
youngest son Hugh, one of the magistrates of 
Edinburgh, sprung the subject of our notice. 
After the usual grammatical course, Blair 
entered the Humanity Qass in the University 
of Edinburgh, in October 1730, where he 
spent eleven years, during all which time he 
was employed in the studies required by 
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the Church, preliminary to his obtaining 
licence. The bent of his mind towards a 
style of thought and sentiment which char- 
acterised him in after life was indicated by 
an essay on " The Beautiful," written by him 
when a student of logic, and publicly read, 
under the auspices of Professor Stevenson, 
at the conclusion of the session. In 1739, ^^ 
took his degree of Master of Arts, on which 
occasion he printed and defended a thesis ^^De 
Fundamentis et Obligaiione Legis Naturm^ 
written in elegant Latin, and exhibiting a 
masterly view of a difficult subject On the 
conclusion of his course he underwent the 
customary trials before the Presbytery, and 
received from that body a licence to preach 
the gospel on 21st October 1741. His public 
life thus began under favourable prospects, 
for his academical fame was fully justified 
by his first appearances in the pulpit ; and 
such was the success of his early efforts, that 
in the course of a few months his eloquence 
secured for him a call from the parish of 
Colessie, in Fife, where he was ordained on 
the 23d September 1742. But he was not 
permitted to remain long in that pastoral 
district, for a vacancy having occurred 
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in the second charge of the Canongate, he 
was transferred thither, to the great joy of his 
many friends and admirers. In this sta- 
tion Blair continued for eleven years, every 
year adding to his reputation as an eloquent 
pulpit orator, who had left the old dry meta- 
physical style and invented another, in which 
the seriousness of exhortation was blended 
with captivating ornaments of rhetoric. On 
nth October 1754 he was translated to Lady 
Yestei's Church, and on 15 th June 1758 was 
promoted to the High Church of Edinburgh, 
the most important charge in the kingdom. 
In 1757 the University of St Andrews con- 
ferred upon him the degree of D.D., a literary 
honour at that time very rare in Scotland. 
Hitherto he had published nothing, with the 
exception of two sermons, some translations 
in verse of passages of Scripture, and a few 
articles in the (first) Edinburgh Review; but 
he now began a scheme of lectures on Com- 
position, which he delivered in the College 
during the year 1759, the success of which 
induced the patrons of the University to in- 
stitute a class of Rhetoric under his charge. 
This was accordingly done in 1762, under 
letters patent of the king. The lectures were 
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published in 1803, and soon became a model 
for the study of rhetoric. Another boon 
conferred by Blair on the literary world was 
the part he took in rescuing from oblivion 
the poems of Ossian, for it was by the solici- 
tation of Dr Blair and Mr John Home that 
Macpherson was induced to publish his 
" Fragments of Ancient Poetry " And it is to 
Blair we are indebted for the " Dissertation," 
whereby he tested the worth and genuineness 
of that pubUcation. But however much he 
was occupied by literature, it was not till 
the year 1777 that he could be induced to 
favour the public with a volume of the ser- 
mons with which he had both instructed and 
delighted his auditors. This, in consequence 
of its success, was soon followed by others ; 
and all of them enjoyed a reputation perhaps 
never equalled in that class of literature. 
They were found wherever the English tongue 
extended, were translated into almost all the 
languages of Europe, and rewarded by the 
king with a pension of £200 a year. The 
copy which is now generally seen was the 
result of his labours in remodelling and im- 
provement when he had attained his 82d 
year. Blair had been iiom xVi^a be^nning 
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of a naturally feeble constitution ; and he was 
liable through life to occasional attacks of the 
sharpest and most painful diseases that afflict 
the human frame ; yet by care and modera- 
tion he enjoyed a general state of good health. 
For some years he had felt himself unequal 
to the fatigue of the duties of the pulpit, and 
was heard to sigh that " he was left almost 
the last of his contemporaries." At length, 
having been seized with an affection of the 
bowels, he died on the 27th December 1800, 
with the composure and hope which belong 
to a Christian. Dr Blair was married to his 
cousin, Katharine Bannatine, daughter of 
the Rev. James Bannatine, one of the min- 
isters of Edinburgh. He had a son, who 
died in infancy, and a daughter, who lived to 
her 2 1 St year. 



Our Imperfect Knowledge of a Future State, 

The description that we see " through a 
glass darkly l"* however Just and true, cannot 
fail to occasion some perplexity to an in- 
quiring mind ; for it may seem strange that 
so much darkness should b^ \si\. ^tl "^'s^'sr. 
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c^Lesdal objects towards wMch we are at 
th^ g»fw^ trm^ caxxnnanded to aspire. We 
are strangers in the anhrcrse of God. Csxt- 
£nedto that spot in wiiich we dwell, we are 
permitted to know nmhfng^ (^ what is trans- 
acting^ in the regions aboTe as and aztmnd 
OS. 6t mnch laboor we acquire a saper- 
lioal ac({naintance with a few sensible ob- 
iects which we £nd in oar present habita- 
tkm ; but we eatsr and we depart under a 
total ignorance of the nature and laws of the 
spiritoal world. One sabject in particular, 
when our thoughts proceed in this train, 
most often recur upon the mind with par- 
ticular anxietr — that is, the immortality of 
the soul, and the future state of man. Ex- 
posed as we are at present to such variety of 
afiSictions, and subjected to so much disap- 
pointment in all our pursuits of happiness, 
why, it may be asked, has our gracious 
Creator denied us the consolations of a full 
discovery of our future existence, i^ indeed, 
sudi an existence be prepared for us ? Rea- 
son, it is tnx^ suggests many arguments in 
bdialf of immonality ; revelation gives full 
\ of it. Yet even that gospel whidi 
L to have ^hrwrngkiUftmrn dt m nm ^rUUUf 
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to lighf allows us " to see only through a glass 
darkly. It doth not yet appear what we shall 
be^ Our knowledge of a future world is very 
imperfect ; our ideas of it are faint and con- 
fused But no reasonable objection to 

the belief of a future state arises from the 
imperfect discoveries of it which we enjoy, — 
from the difficulties that are mingled with its 
evidence, — from our seeing " as through a 
glass darkly l^ and being left " to walk byfaith^ 
and not by lights It cannot be otherwise, it 
ought not to be otherwise, in our present 
state. The evidence which is afforded is 
sufficient for the conviction of a candid 
mind, sufficient for a rational ground of con- 
duct, though not so striking as to withdraw 
our attention from the present world, or alto- 
gether to overcome the impression of sensible 
objects. In such evidence it becomes us to 
acquiesce without indulging either doubts or 
complaints on account of our not receiving 
all the satisfaction which we fondly desire, but 
which our present immaturity of being excludes 
— ^for upon the supposition of immortality, 
this life is no other than the childhood of ex- 
istence, and the measures of our knowledge 
must be proportioned to such a state. 
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Riasomsfar the Impeffectum of our Know- 
ledge of a Future State, 

To the saccessiTe stages of human life 
from infuicy to <M age beloi^ certain pecu- 
bar attachments, certain cares, desires, and 
interests; which open not abruptly, but by 
gradual adrances on the mind as it becomes 
fit to receive them, and is prepared for acting 
the part to which, in their order, they per- 
tain. Hence, in the education of a child no 
one thinks of inspiring him all at once with 
the knowledge, the sentiments, and views of 
a man, and with contempt for the exercises 
and amusements of childhood. On the con- 
trary, employments suited to- his age are al- 
lowed to occupy him. By these his powers 
are gradually unfolded; and advantage is 
taken of his youthful pursuits to improve 
and strengthen his mind, till step by step he 
is led on to higher prospects, and prepared 
for a larger and more important scene of 
action. This analogy, which so happily 
illustrates the present conduct of the Deity 
towards man, deserves attention, the more 
as It is the very illustration used by the 
|d||^ewhen treating this subject in the con- 
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text, — ^^NoWy^ says he, "w^ know in part ^ 
but when that which is perfect is come, that 
which is in part shall be done away. When 
I was a child, I spake as a child, I under- 
stood as a child, I thought as a child; but 
when I became a man, I put away childish 
things. For now we see through a glasSj 
darkly; but then face to face: now I know in 
part; but then I shall know even as also I am 
knownr Under the care of the Ahnighty, 
our education is now going on from a mortal 
to an immortal state ; as much light is let in 
upon us as we can bear without injury! 
When the objects become too splendid and 
dazzling for our sight the curtain is drawn. 
Exercised in such a field of action as suits 
the strength of our unripened powers, we are 
at the same time, by proper prospects and 
hopes, prompted to aspire towards the man- 
hood of our nature, the time when childish 
things shall be put away. But still, betwixt 
those future prospects and the impression of 
present objects such an accurate proportion 
is established as, on the one hand, shall not 
produce a total contempt of earthly things 
while we aspire to those that are heavenly ; 
and, on the other, shall not encourage such 
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a degree of at^cliinei\t to our present state 
as would render us unworthy of future ad- 
vancement In -a word, the whole course of 
things is so ordtred that we neither, by an 
irregular and precipitate education become 
men too soon, nor, by a fond and trifling in- 
dulgence, be suffered to continue children 
for ever. 

Doubts of Immortality become changed into 
Subjects of Admiration of God 
Let these reflections [in the prior extracts] 
not only remove the doubts which may arise 
from our obscure knowledge of immortality, 
but hkewise produce the highest admiration 
of the wisdom of our Creator. The structure 
of the natural world affords innumerable in- 
stances of profound design, which no atten- 
tive spectator can survey without wonder. 
In the moral world, where the workmanship 
is of much finer and more delicate contexture, 
subjects of still greater admiration open to 
view. But admiration must rise to its highest 
point when these parts of the moral consti- 
tution, which at first were reputed blemishes, 
which carried the appearance of objections 
either to the wisdom or goodness of Provi- 
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dence, are discovered, on' more accurate 
inspection, to be adjusted 'With the most 
exquisite propriety. We have now seen that 
the darkness of man's qpndltign is no less 
essential to his well-bein^ than the light 
which he enjoys. His intemalpowers and 
his external situation appear to be exactly 
fitted for each other. Those complaints which 
we are apt to make of our limited capacity 
and narrow views, of our inability to pene- 
trate farther into the future destination of 
man, are found, from the foregoing observa- 
tions, to be just as unreasonable as the 
childless complaints of our not being formed 
with a microscopic eye, nor furnished with an 
eagle's wing ; that is, of not being endovved 
with powers which would subvert the nature 
and counteract the laws of our present state. 
. . . The same reasoning which has now been 
employed with respect to our kndWledge of 
immortality is equally applicable to many 
other branches of intellectual knowledge* 
Thus, why we are permitted to know so little 
of the nature of that eternal Being who rules 
the universe ; why the manner in which He 
operates on the natural and moral world is 
wholly concealed ; why we are kept in such 
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ignorance with respecUlo the extent of His 
works, to the feature and agency of spiritual 
beings, and with respect to the union between 
our own soul'* aiwV body : to all these and 
several other il^uiries of the same kind, 
which often employ the sohcitous researches 
of speculative men, the answer is the same 
that was given to the interesting question 
which makes the subject of our discourse. 
The degree of knowledge desired would prove 
incompatible with the design and with the 
proper business of this life. It would raise 
us to a sphere too exalted ; would reveal 
objects too great and striking for our present _ 
faculties ; would excite feelings too strong 
for us to bear ; in a word, would unfit us for 
thinking or acting like human creatures. It 
is therefore reserved for a more advanced 
period of our nature ; and the hand of Infinite 
Wisdom liath in mercy drawn a veil over 
scenes which would overpower the sight of 
mortals. ' 

THE END. 
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